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Truscon provides an all- 
inclusive solution to steel 
window and door prob- 
lems with an unsurpas- 
sed selectivity of types 
and sizes and a complete 
erection and adjusting 


service when required, 
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TRUSCON 


Artistry and utility are combined harmoniously in the modern 
office building illustrated. Important elements of the technique of 
this structure are Truscon Monumental Projected Windows with 
vertical muntins omitted. @ Utmost utilization of daylight, ade- 
quate ventilation and freedom from drafts are noteworthy advan- 
tages of these windows. In rainy weather, the outward projecting 
ventilators deflect the rain while maintaining the desired ventila- 
tion. Many other advantages are described in Truscon’s 80-page 
catalog in Sweet’s and in a separately bound catalog covering pro- 


jected windows of all types and sizes. Write today for your copy. 
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Specify VITROLUX the Colorful, New Tempered Glass 


@ VITROLUX, the New Color Fused Tempered Plate 
Glass, makes color and light a definite building ma- 
terial and an integral part of the structure itself. 
Walls of Vitrolux, in combination with Vitrolite 
Opaque Structural Glass stand out in vivid colors by 
day. When the Vitrolux is lighted from behind at 
night, walls become brilliant, colorful symbols of 
progressive business. Walls of Vitrolux give off a 
luminous cheer that bids welcome to the passing 
throng. 


Vitrolux is available in almost any color or combina- 
tion of colors, in varying degrees of translucency. 
The colors are fire-fused on the inner surface, and 
become an integral part of the glass itself. 
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Vitrolux has unusual physical characteristics. It is 
from 3 to 7 times as strong as ordinary plate glass 
and is highly resistant to physical and thermal 
shock.* Vitrolux, like Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass, 
cannot be cut after tempering and therefore the exact 
sizes required must be specified when ordered. 


The use of Vitrolux for exterior walls or for ceilings 
offers tremendous possibilities for striking lighting 
effects and unusual building design. Complete data is 
available to architects on request. LibbeysOwens+Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


* The special treatment given this glass greatly in- 

creases its strength but prevents it being cut or ground 

like ordinary glass. Use care to avoid striking exposed 
edges or puncturing its surface with pointed 
objects. Cutting the surface or chipping 
the edges causes this glass to disintegrate 
and fly into relatively small crystals. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Papa Keach’s 
Boston Musings 


The past month has been of interest 
as a gauge of improving times in ar- 
chitecture; improving, but not quite 
recovered. A few good men are out 
of work, but will not be for long. 
They are idle because local offices are 
not holding their crews on reasonable 
expectancies and probabilities, but only 
for jobs in hand. The material reasons 
for this practice are only too obvious, 
but it is unfortunate, being dishearten- 
ing to the draftsman, and a nuisance to 
the office in having to break in new 
men with every busy period. Recently 
one of our better offices ran afoul of 
high prices in bids for several com- 
missions. The clients called off work 
until material costs should see the 
light of reason, if ever, and the office 
crew found itself unexpectedly out of 
employment. It is encouraging to 
know that the men placed themselves 
at once, but this was a carefully 
picked group and cannot easily be re- 
stored, now that it is scattered among 
half a dozen offices. 

Rising commodity prices have been 
followed, in part, by increased wages 
in architecture, but the latter are not 
coming up with the same breathless 
speed as the cost of food and clothing. 
The reaction to this has produced an 
unusual tendency and is not difficult 
to analyze. During the depressing 
years there was a general grabbing at 
straws, a great eagerness for any sort 
of work and a fear of losing it. An 
architect who was receiving a full 
commission would cheerfully pay fif- 
teen dollars a week to an experienced 
man, and it stirred no outward resent- 
ment. Now, with a certain security of 
employment the boys are tending to 
erupt when they consider themselves 
underpaid, and one frequently hears 
a conservative, high-type draftsman 
talking about the necessity for a 
union. Very likely they are not think- 
ing of a national body as much as a 
local one, but it is new to the writer’s 
ears and topically interesting. 

The Emergency Planning & Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., did much to help 
engineering and architectural men 
during hard times. Beginning on May 
Ist it became a personnel placement 
bureau for the Boston offices, and will 
charge about the usual fee on a man’s 
salary who obtains work through it. 

Experts who can determine the age 
of a horse by a look at its teeth, or the 
birth date of a moulding by its curves 






or its near relatives, are always impres- 
sive to us mortals and they occasion 
some innocent amusement. The result- 
ing effect is silent awe, or a ‘“‘so what?” 
or a Philistine’s assumption that such 
an one may be tracked down to a 
quarter after eight or twelve thirty. 
In recreating “period effects” this ter- 
rifying exactness is often found neces- 
sary, but the client always spoils every- 
thing by insisting on exceptions in the 
plumbing and additions in the heating. 

Speculative builders, whose houses 
now fill the real estate sections of 
local pape:s, have no such fine appre- 
ciation for detail, but they sometimes 
advertise their creations as_ being 
copies of an old English print, or 
Mount Vernon without the slave 
quarters. 

This year’s Rotch Prize has been 
won by John A. Valtz. The problem 
was “A Steel Plant on the Charles 
River,” though heaven forbid that 
there ever will be one along the Chas. 
Our war babies are turning out the 
New Architecture with a vengeance, 
and when we old veterans, conscien- 
tious objectors, and  draft-dodgers 
totter up to look at their stuff we can 
only paraphrase the mighty Andrew 
H. Brown and say, ‘“‘Looks great, what 
is it?” 

Back in town, after several years, is 
E. W. Ohman, now with J. Williams 
Beal Sons. 

George Hooper, late of architecture, 
has appeared amongst us as a general 
contractor. 

Mr. Niels H. Larsen is wearing 
leather heels. 

One of the season’s disappointments 
is the lack of an artistic controversy, 
while the nation at large discusses the 
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Jefferson Memorial. We have the Pub- 
lic Garden, which by some sweet 
grace is well tailored, and beautiful in 
the springtime with trim flower beds 
and the lush green of an oasis. U.S.N. 
sailors ride in the Garden’s swan-boats, 
mallards raise a yearly brood on its 
tiny island, and earnest students of 
ornithology snoop around with binoc- 
ulars in the early morning. A number 
of fountain basins are occasionally or- 
namented with garden sculptures, on 
temporary exhibit, probably in the 
hope that there will be a popular de- 
mand for their purchase. We await 
these showings eagerly, for fountain 
groups have a fair claim to nudity, 
which is a synonym for downright 
nakedness hereabouts. Wrathy citizens 
write communications to the daily 
papers, and proper old ladies skulk 
about the basins ready to button-hole 
any onlooker and launch a moral dis- 
course. But it is testimony to the high 
level of our civilization that nobody 
throws anything or breaks anything, 
relying entirely on “due process” and 
the inevitable triumph of decency. As 
I say, we lack such a stir this spring, 
and it is much to be regretted. 


New Dean for Columbia 


The Trustees of Columbia University 
have elected Professor Leopold Arnaud 
dean of the School of Architecture. 
For more than a year Professor Ar- 
naud has served as acting dean. He 
succeeds Joseph Hudnut, who resigned 
to become dean of Architectural 
School of Harvard. 

Dean Arnaud stated that he would 
strive for an art center on Columbia’s 
Campus where all the arts could be 
correlated. 
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A rough sketch made by Architect Stanford White in submitting a proposed 
design for the Peter Cooper Monument at Cooper Square, New York City. It is 


one of a group of interesting architectural mementos recently acquired by the 
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Cooper Union Museum. Also included are sketches by the late Charles Matthews 
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Models of two bridges which will grace the 1939 New York World Fair. The 
one on top will span the Horace Harding Boulevard and connect the exhibit 
and amusement sections of the Fair. The center illustration is a close up of a 
section of this same bridge showing some of its unusual details. The model 
shown at the bottom is of the bridge that will pass over the Grand Central 
Parkway and connect the transportation and exhibit sections. Both bridges were 


designed by the Fair’s Board of Design working with the Engineering Department 
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F.A.E.C.>T. 
Accepted by C.1.O. 


Word has been received by Guy K. 
Young, National Organizer of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists & Technicians, from John 
Brophy, Director of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, that their 
application for affiliation had been 
approved and a charter would be is- 
sued immediately. This is the first 
charter to be issued to any professional 
or white-collar group, by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. It 
follows months of cooperation be- 
tween the Federation and the C.I.O. 
unions in the auto, steel, and electrical 
industries. 

The Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians is 
organizing in Detroit, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other 
industrial centers and is recognized as 
the bargaining agent for technical 
workers by many leading firms. 


It is expected that the granting of 
a charter by the C.I.O. to the Federa- 
tion will stimulate organization of 
technical men and women throughout 
the country. Many applications for 
charters are now being considered by 
the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion. 


Recently another important amal- 
gamation was accomplished with the 
Society of Structural Engineers and 
Draftsmen to the Federation. Negotia- 
tions are now under way with other 
independent organizations, who wish 
to come under the C.I.O. banner. 


The Federation also announces that 
a change has been made in its series of 
lectures on ‘Housing and the Archi- 
tect.” A. C. Shire will now lecture on 
“The Organization of the Construc- 
tion Industry” on July 6th instead of 
July Sth, which was the original date. 
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WORK-SAVERS 


Each door and window should be given a 
number on the working drawings because 
it will save time in referring to any par- 
ticular one in specifications, in details, and 
in correspondence after the job gets under 
way. If this is not done both the millwork 
and hardware schedules become wordy, in- 
definite and inefficient listings, causing no 
end of difficulty in checking the delivery 
of the items, and still more in seeing that 
each unit is fitted in its intended location. 
In allotting numbers it is advisable to start 
with the main entrance or one corner of 
the building, and then continue from room 
to room in a methodical manner. 

GERALD K. GEERLINGS. 


A SINGLE comprehensive perspective is usually more valuable to 
a client than a number of separate elevations. Even though it 
be sketchily presented such a drawing is well worth doing. As you 
know, a single comprehensive pencil is all-important to the architect 
and draftsman, for one which can draw light, thin lines, as well as 
black, heavy ones, is more valuable than a range of pencils which 
must be coaxed into action in order to produce a variety of values. 
The sketch above is a case in point, having been entirely drawn with 
a 2B Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil on tracing paper at the repro- 
duced size. The Microtomic Pencils are graded in 18 degrees. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE PENCIL 
& EBERHARD FABER & 





Pratt Students 
Design, Build House 


Students of Architecture at Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, N. Y., have been 
given a_ practicable problem this 
Spring designing a suburban residence 
which is actually being built under 
their supervision in North Baldwin, 
oe A 

Plans made by Jay C. Van Nuys, 
senior student, have been selected in 
competition with sixteen other mem- 
bers of his class. Donald $. Nutt won 
second place; Thomas B. Palisser, 
third; and Henry T. Shotwell, fourth. 

The Jury consisted of Robert Carll, 
who is financing the project, and 


Maurice Gauthier and Richard Mc- 
Caffery of the Institute faculty. The 
construction details will be under the 
direction of the students but will be 
supervised by Lester B. Pope, super- 
visor, and Lyle F. Boulware, an in- 
structor, of the Architectural Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute. 


A Correction 


Through a regrettable error on page 
17 of the May issue of PENciL PoINntTs, 
credit for the design of Walker & 
Pratt Manufacturing Company’s 
prize winning stove was given to Al- 
cott, Thoner & Marsh. This design 
was by Lurelle Guild Associates, Inc., 
who designed the whole 1937 line. 
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The design for a $12,500 house by Jay C. Van Nuys of Pratt Institute which 
won an Inter-Scholastic Competition and will be built under student direction 


Something About 
the Homes Exposition 


The 1937 North American Home Ex- 
position, which was held at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City 
from May 12th to 23rd, had the ap- 
proval and cooperation of the F.H.A. 
and Manufacturers Housing Council 
of America who, in combination with 
various other local and national trade 
organizations, have combined their 
efforts to make a show very compre- 
hensive in scope. 

The three major exh’bits were a 
“Slum Street,” reproduced by the 
New York City Housing Authority; 
the “House of Today” by Architect 
Royal Barry Wills; and the “House of 
Tomorrow” designed by Wallace K. 
Harrison of Harrison and Fouilhoux, 
Theme Building Architects of the 
New York World’s Fair. 

Probably the most interesting ex- 
hibit was “Slum Street.” Part of it 
was reproduced from actual tenements 
torn down in the slum clearance pro- 
gram. After passing through an ex- 
cellent reproduction of an apartment 
in an old “railroad flat,” the spectator 
was greeted with the much more 
cheerful aspects of several apartments 
as found in the new municipal hous- 
ing projects. There were also small 
models, maps, and general information 
showing what had been done and 
what there was still to do in this field. 

One peek into the interior of the 
“House of Today” was enough to 
convince anyone familiar with the 
work of Royal Barry Wills that the 
officials had not built this New Eng- 
land Colonial according to his original 
plans. The rooms were badly mixed up 
and there was no reason behind the 
layout, all of which is exactly opposite 
to the house Wills designed. The in- 
terior decoration, however, has many 
good points. 

The “House of Tomorrow” was a 
modern structure of steel, glass, and 
concrete. It had vanishing bedrooms, 
walls that sink out of sight, indoor 
rooms that become outdoor terraces 
at the touch of a button, electric 
“eyes” that saved you the trouble of 
opening doors, luminous glass ceilings, 
and many other wrinkles too numer- 
ous to mention here. 

Other features of the Exposition in- 
cluded about a hundred manufac- 
turers’ and realtors’ displays, and sev- 
eral F.H.A. low-cost houses. 





Additional “Here and There” 
items will be found on pages 
38 and 40 in the advertising sec- 

tion at the back of the book. 


























Theodore Kautzky’s skill as a water colorist is amply dem- 


onstrated by this sketch of a little old house in Scotland, 


done almost in monochrome but possessing a feeling of rich 


color. Careful analysis of this sketch will be well repaid 
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DE PAS CANADA 


SOME NOTES ON AN ARCHITECT WHO DRAWS 


BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


Suor tty after the War, while confusion still 
reigned in the minds of a younger generation 
just emerged from Army transports, mess 
halls, and triumphant home-coming parades, 
a group of such slightly dazed young men 
joined together in Boston with a Common 
Purpose. No, they were not going to estab- 
lish a fraternity or a veteran’s lobby; they 
were in search of Shelter. Some of them were 
draftsmen, some were architectural students, 
some were just beginning a practice of their 
own, about to hook onto the building band- 
wagon which swept along in the Triumphant 
Twenties. And some, I regret to state, had 
already drifted away from the paths of archi- 
tectural rectitude and were doing window 
cards and advertisements for bath salts and 
lingerie. 

The group had two interests in common: 
architecture and gastronomy (and don’t they 
tie up well together?). These were enough, 
coupled with the desire for a place to sleep, 
to join them together in an informal, name- 
less, charterless, duesless club, with head- 
quarters in a four-story brick house in not 
quite the best Beacon Hill manner. Care was 
taken to choose a site which would be within 
walking distance of the succulent steaks at 
Durgin-Park’s market eating place and the 
sea-food delicacies of the Union Oyster House. 

Thus, No. 9 Walnut Street, under the pa- 
tient organizing genius of Dave Reed, came 
to be a second architectural club on the Hill, 
and a highly entertaining one. Its high-ceil- 
inged parlor, draped in the most mournful of 
curtains, lost its funereal air and rang with 
music and loud laughter and collegiate 
whoops. Pianists and violinists, and yes, an 
ocarine player, turned up in the assemblage 
of fifteen young architects, as they always 
will. Such talent seemed to call for an occa- 
sional open house, and the coarse male guffaws 
were soon joined by the discreet laughter of 
Boston young ladies in lavender tweed suits, 
and sometimes by the giggles of Jeanne Dé- 
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sirée Fontaine (alias Ethel Mott), artist’s 
model extraordinary. Tea parties at 9 Walnut 
Street became something to talk about, and 
the weekly tea attendance chart went up by 
leaps (why put in the bounds), until the 
pastry bill became a serious club item. 

Of course, the music, the water colors plas- 
tered about the walls, the winning personalities 
of the lads, and the quality of the “tea” had 
a lot to do with the club’s increasing visitors’ 
list. But nobody seriously doubted that the 
““piéce de résistance” which acted as a magnet 
for the influx of guests was a series of sketch- 
books of the war which, if proper persuasion 
was used, could be wheedled out of the lock 
box of 9 Walnut Street’s most modest lodger. 
They were exquisite little sketchbooks, dex- 
terously done in India ink and water color, 
and abounding in Army humor of the more 
printable sort. They charmed the visiting 
debutantes long after the music and the witti- 
cisms of the boys had gone flat. Their author 
was a cheerful chap who had just moved into 
a top-floor room, and his name was H. Ross 
Wiggs. On the flyleaf of his sketchbooks, ap- 
parently for the edification of his French- 
speaking colleagues in Quebec, was this identi- 
fying verse, in classic French: 

Quand vous voyez cela, 

Pensez a moi, 

H. Ross Wiggs (pronounced Osh Ross Veegs) 

De Bas Canada! 
Osh Ross Veegs and his sketchbooks became 
immediately the feature attraction among the 
hall room boys. 

It was at 9 Walnut Street, while an inmate, 
that I knew Ross Wiggs, a fact which has 
brought me the pleasant assignment of ap- 
praising his work. Some of us wondered then 
if he wouldn’t follow his cartooning tangent 
and make this his profession. We should have 
known better. Architecture had always been 
his goal, and in the intervening years he has 
never wavered in his loyalty to it. In fact, he 
looked too much like an architect to ever be 
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anything else. Something about the clip of his 
moustache, the elongated shape of his face, 
the choice of his neckties marked him unmis- 
takably. He had that indefinable manner, that 
quality of voice, that cephalic index, which 
One encounters in an elevator at 101 Park 
Avenue. Architecture had claimed one of its 
own, but in the meantime the world has 
missed some very good cartoons. 

At that time, in 1920, Wiggs was in the 
architectural school of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, having transferred 
from McGill University. On one of his very 
first projets he had caused something of a 
sensation. The problem was an “Open Air 
Market,” and it did not provide much outlet 
for architectural exuberance. But Ross Wiggs 
was one of those rare souls, an architect 
who could draw figures that looked like fig- 
ures, and not like broad-shouldered, footless 
shrouds with a knob on top. So, to atone for 
its architectural sparseness, he populated his 
elevation with figures, scores of them, making 
his market teem with life. Here were bicker- 
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A particularly handsome piece of delineation by H. Ross 
Wiggs of one of his designs for a suburban residence is 
im pressive in detail and ensemble. It was done with pen- 
and-ink on brown paper and also tinted with crayons 


ing housewives and haggling vegetable vend- 
ors, butchers and bill-posters and cab drivers. 
And of course a mischievous gamin throwing 
a ripe tomato. It was a three-ring slap-stick 
circus at %-inch scale, and it stole the show. 
The jury couldn’t keep away from it. 

From the time he was a youngster in 
Quebec, where he was born in 1895, Ross 
Wiggs has found his relaxation in sketching 
and painting. He was fascinated by the glam- 
our of Quebec in war time, and his schoolboy 
sketches of its warships and military camps 
had won him several prizes by the time he had 
enrolled in the department of architecture of 
McGill University. Before his studies got well 
under way he enlisted in the Canadian Army 
for service overseas, and architecture was 
pretty well forgotten until the close of the 
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Above is a drawing made by Wiggs 
for Harrie T. Lindeberg to show a 
house by Mr. Lindeberg at Biltmore 
Forest, North Carolina. At the right is 
Wiggs’ rendering of the winning design 
in a competition for the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal, — 


Que., which he won in collaboration 
with H. L. Fetherstonhaugh, F.R.1.B.A. 
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“Gray Craig,” at Newport, R. 1., designed by Harrie T. 
Lindeberg, gave Wiggs a splendid subject for a fine bit 
of pencil rendering of both architecture and landscape 


war. Luckily he didn’t get out of touch with 
his pencils and brushes during those years in 
France. His humorous sketchbooks, made dur- 
ing leisure hours, were the result. They made 
a priceless war souvenir, and they have been 
worn almost dog-eared by numberless people 
besides the fair visitors at Walnut Street. 
After the war he returned to McGill for a 
year and then took up his studies at Technol- 
ogy with a group of Pronounced Personalities 
of the Class of 1922. Mathematics proved a 
snorting monster to him, but he slew the beast 
and graduated amid blushes in June. Mean- 
time he had won a prize or two for his sum- 
mer sketches and had studied with profit the 
fascinating drawings which Louis Rosenberg, 
then on a Tech Traveling Fellowship, was 
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sending back by the boxful from Europe. At 
about this point the cartoonist begins to pack 
up his bag and Wiggs, the pencil sketcher, 
enters the picture. 

Armed with a letter of introduction from 
William Emerson, the new graduate went 
straight to the late Cass Gilbert: object, a job. 
The architect was unimpressed with his stu- 
dent work, but lingered long and intently 
upon the famous sketchbooks of the war. 
Finally he turned to the applicant and said 
“T wouldn’t give you a hack-horse job in my 
office when you can draw figures like that.” 
For once those sketchbooks did their author 
no good! But within a few days Wiggs was 
playing the réle of Green-Draftsman-Fresh- 
From-College in the office of H. T. Lindeberg, 
under whose sympathetic guidance he rose to 
be one of the designers of the firm. This was 
the era of nice lavish spending, and the young 
designer had the opportunity to let his imagi- 
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An old farmhouse at Ancienne Lorette, Que., 
as sketched delicately and accurately by H. 
Ross Wiggs. The drawing was at about this 
size, which shows full command of the pencil 
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A proposed house in Westmount, Quebec, de- 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


signed and rendered by H. Ross Wiggs, Ar- 
rr a ee chitect. Note realistic expression of textures 











Two drawings by H. Ross Wiggs show his skill with larger subjects. Above 
is a competition design by Hutchison and Wood, Architects, for the League 
of Nations Building at Geneva. Below is shown the winning design by A. D. 
Thacker, Architect, for the First Church of Christ Scientist at Montreal 














nation run riot on some house designs where 
cost was absolutely no object. Perhaps now, as 
he rocks before the fire in his slippers, blow- 
ing smoke rings, he lets his mind wander back 
to those marvelous days... . 

While in the Lindeberg office he began to 
make perspective renderings, and in spare 
hours he also found time to enter a few small 
house competitions. One of these netted him 
a third Honorable Mention in “CouNTRY 
LiFeE’s” country house contest in 1925. After 
four years crammed with activity in New 
York, he broke away and returned to Mont- 
real, there to take charge of the drafting room 
of David R. Brown. This led to a junior mem- 
bership in the firm of H. L. Fetherstonhaugh, 
and four years of very active work in the 
building heydey, which was capped by the 
firm’s winning the competition for the new 
Church of Sts. Andrew and Paul, in Montreal. 
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Pencil sketch by H. Ross Wiggs of an old house at 
Beau port, Que., slightly reduced from its original size 


Ross Wiggs was not spared by the Depres- 
sion. It hit him right amidships, and he had to 
start from scratch again in 1933. During the 
most despairing days he spent his enforced 
leisure in drawing up small house plans and 
elevations and sending them to the magazines. 
One of these produced a commission to design 
a house, right in the middle of the Great Build- 
ing Pause. That was enough to hang his shingle 
on, and it has been hanging securely ever since, 
embellished by an A.R.I.B.A. An increasing 
number of projects, mostly residential in na- 
ture, have taken form from his plans in the 
last three years, and bustling is the word for 
his office at the moment. 

Aside from his practice, perspective render- 
ings have always taken up much of his time. 
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A house in French Canadian style, as de- 
signed and drawn by H. Ross Wiggs, Archi- 
tect. An indigenous type in “Bas Canada” 
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Handling the pencil with 
the delicacy ordinarily 
achieved only by the 





etcher’s needle, yet with 
full command of the 
broader aspects of compo- 
sition, Ross Wiggs has here 
recorded an old house at 
Neuville and a farmhouse 
at St. Foye, both in P. Q. 
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Two more old provincial houses in Quebec have yielded 
their charm to Ross Wiggs’ persuasive pencil. The orig- 
inals were hardly larger than these reproductions 
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He has made scores of perspectives since the 
first one in Mr. Lindeberg’s office, and they 
range from cottages to competition drawings 
for the League of Nations building. In this 
connection, the work of Otto Eggers has 
served as his particular inspiration. The Eggers 
influence, always a beneficial one, can be seen 
in many of these reproductions, particularly 
in the matter of stone and foliage texture. The 
effect of Louis Rosenberg’s gifted “coup de 
crayon” can be noted also in Wiggs’ line 
work. Added to these is a personal touch quite 
his own, a crisp freshness which is very agree- 
able to contemplate, and most effective in re- 
production. His usual procedure in tackling 
a rendering is to lay out the geometric per- 
spective on tracing paper, using special wood 
curves of proper radii to simplify the prob- 
lem of distant points. Stretching another sheet 
of tracing paper over the perspective layout, 
he next blocks in a very rough drawing to get 
an idea of his layout, values and entourage. 
Then, for his final drawing, he lays a fresh 
sheet of tracing paper over the geometric per- 
spective, sharpens up a squad of soft pencils, 
and starts right in at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, finishing each part of the picture as he 
goes. In this way, he has a clear conception of 
the finished drawing from the start, and 
avoids the danger of hesitant or worked-over 
lines. Sometimes he works directly on illustra- 
tion board, and again on the rich, exacting 
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surface of Cameo paper. He has his little bag 
of tricks, too, many of them based on the 
elastic abilities of the photostat. A very small 
perspective layout, “blown up” to large pro- 
portions, often provides him with a conven- 
ient frame upon which to delineate a robust, 
unfettered soft pencil sketch of large dimen- 
sions. Frequently he works with colored 
crayons on the photostats themselves, and he 
handles the familiar black-pencil-and-white- 
chalk-on-gray-paper technique with a nice 
sparkle. Nor is he afraid of work. Look, for 
example, at his painstaking pencil rendering 
of stone texture. Trees he does best of all, 
never losing a sense of their structure. 

Outdoor sketching has always been one of 
Ross Wiggs’ favorite pastimes, and he is fortu- 
nate in being able to spend much time in sum- 
mer sketching the cottages and landscape of 
the Province of Quebec. How well he does 
them may be seen from the sensitive sketches 
reproduced on these pages. Nothing quite so 
French exists on this Continent, and those 
francophile architects who bemoan their in- 
ability to cross the Atlantic this summer might 
derive much comfort from Quebec’s en- 
chanted countryside. If any of you do travel 
there, you are urged to keep a weather eye 
open for a roadside pencil sketcher with that 
telltale 101 Park Avenue look. And if you 
find him, pounce'on him, and make him show 
you those sketchbooks of the war! 
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Pernaps it was because of flawless blue of 
the spring sky, the cheerful chirping of well 
fed Riverside sparrows, the self-conscious 
bouncing of, recently de-fur-coated damsels, 
or the meaningful tooting of amorous autoists. 
Or perhaps it was something else. But anyway, 
the Great Architect was in a reminiscent 
mood. 

“This brings back my student days in 
Paris,” he exclaimed, sniffing the heady gaso- 
line fumes enthusiastically. ““Ah, Paris! Youth! 
The Boule Miche, rue Bonaparte, Mont par- 
nasse, the quatorze, evenings along the banks 
of the Seine...” 

“Forgive me for interrupting you,” I said. 
“But you’re standing on someone’s Pomer- 
anian.” 

With surprising agility, considering his 
bulk, he removed himself from the yelping 
creature, and we fled, before the animal’s 
matronly owner could gather breath for what 
would undoubtedly have been a monumental 
bit of oratory. 

“You were saying .. .?” I asked, when the 
danger had been left behind. But his rapturous 
spirits were gone. 

“I was about to say,” the Great Architect 
resumed, darkly, “that those happy years in 
Paris were more than balanced by the lean 
times that came my way when I returned to 
New York. We were suffering from a post 
war slump at the time—I don’t recall just 
what war, offhand—and there were no jobs 
for architects or draftsmen. Many’s the night 
I slept right here, on one of these benches. 
Sometimes I managed to get work. But what 
work! For instance, I spent three months be- 
hind the scenes of an Automat ... to this day, 
my most frequently recurring nightmare is of 
sandwiches being snatched by ghostly hands 
out of a million compartments, to the accom- 
paniment of endless clinking nickels... ” 

The Great Architect bowed his head and 
walked in silence for a few minutes. I didn’t 
mind the pause, for the sound of his voice had 
made my throat feel dry, and I eyed his hip 
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pocket speculatively. Was that bulge what I 
thought it was, or was it just another mani- 
festation of the Great Architect’s unique per- 
sonality? 

Presently he looked up and gazed across the 
river at the Lux sign. 

“At last things picked up a bit,” he contin- 
ued, in a brighter tone. “And I was lucky 
enough to get into the office of the biggest 
architects of the era—McMugg, Bugg & Zara- 
proujenko! I need not tell you about that firm! 
Four out of every five public buildings in any 
sizable Eastern city you care to name came 
from our drawing boards. The reason was 
simple: we had the best facades in town. There 
was our four-column special, for banks. That 
couldn’t be beat. And our twelve-column 
model! It was—and still is—unsurpassed. Also, 
of course, we had other stock numbers to suit 
every purpose. Naturally, we had many sec- 
ond rate imitators, patronized by clients whose 
purses were limited. But for those who wanted 
the unquestioned best, there was only one firm 
of architects—McMugg, Bugg & Zaraprou- 
jenko.” 

“Did you stay there long?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Much too long,” he replied, sinking to a 
bench and removing his hat. Gratefully, I fol- 
lowed his example, for keeping up with his 
long strides had been no easy task. 

“Though my advancement was fairly 
rapid,” the Great Architect went on, “after 
reaching the post of job captain I couldn’t 
seem to get any farther. The pay was good, 
and the work fascinating . . . but I had ambi- 
tions of stepping out for myself. Year after 
year found me still at my board. Until one 
day, I caught a bad cold. That was the real be- 
ginning of my career.” 

“Did you say .. . cold?” I thought I hadn’t 
heard him correctly. 

“Yes,” he chuckled. “SA cold, and a fool 
roommate, started me on the road to success.” 
He stopped. 

“Tm afraid you'll have to explain that,” I 











said, as he showed no inclination to continue, 
but sat smiling smugly to himself in the sun- 
shine. 

“Explain? Oh, of course. Gladly. You see, 
this chap I roomed with was a research chem- 
ist.| Splendid fellow. Had some grand ideas, 
but entirely too—well, you know—vision- 
ary.” The Great Architect winked at me con- 
fidentially, as from one practical man to an- 
other. 

“He kept the apartment eternally cluttered 
up with his confounded experiments. And 
on the day I was talking about, when I had 
that furious head cold, I used one of his name- 
less bottles by mistake, instead of the stuff I 
had bought to cure my dandruff. I couldn’t 
smell the difference. Heh, heh. Pretty good, 
what? Couldn’t smell the difference!” 

I stared at him in reproach, and he squirmed 
uncomfortably for a moment. Then, raising 
his voice in sheer bravado, he resumed. 

“Well, anyway, whatever the fluid was— 
and I never found out—I rubbed it well into 
my scalp with my finger tips, put on a skull 
cap, and went to bed. Next morning, when I 
looked in the mirror, I was horrified to dis- 
cover that my hair had turned completely 
white! Just as white as it is now.” He gestured 
towards his magnificent snowy mane. 

“You can imagine how I felt. I woke my 
roommate and confronted him with the situ- 
ation, demanding that he do something about 
it. But all the ninny did was squint at my hair, 
murmur ‘How interesting,’ and jot something 
down in his notebook. Vaporizing idiot!” 

For a moment an ancient rage seemed about 
to overcome the Great Architect, but by 
breathing deeply, he managed to regain his 
habitual calm. 

“T soon learned, however, that the event was 
far from being the tragedy that it appeared 











to me at the time. Everyone thought I looked 
too distinguished for words. Anything I had 
to say was listened to with gratifying atten- 
tion and respect. Strangers who came into the 
office thought I was the boss. At conferences, 
clients seemed to address themselves instinc- 
tively to me, rather than to Mr. McMugg, or 
Mr. Bugg, or even Mr. Zaraproujenko. I don’t 
think Mr. McMugg and so forth liked it much. 
I began to receive invitations—dinner, the- 
atre, week-ends—from important people, to 
whom such things would never have occurred 
if they had met me before my appearance was 
changed. 

“Presently commissions began to arrive, too. 
I suppose the rumor got around that I was the 
guiding hand behind all the magnificent 
facades we had been turning out. At any rate, 
I opened my own office, and did very well, as 
you know.” The Great Architect smirked 
modestly, and for a moment I felt a mad urge 
to twist his nose. Perhaps it was the spring. 

“Whenever I stepped on or off'a train or 
ship,” his voice was gleeful, “the press assumed 
that I was a celebrity. They interviewed me, 
ran my photograph in their papers. The differ- 
ence between being thought a celebrity and 
actually being one is nil. To make the story 
short, honors rained upon me. I must admit, 
though, that I proved worthy of them. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“Yes, indeed. Most assuredly,” I muttered, 
carefully averting my eyes from his nose. 

“Quite.” The Great Architect reached for 
his hip pocket, smacking his lips in anticipa- 
tion. As his hand came away without the fa- 
mous flask, a look of shocked dismay spread 
over his features. He leaped to his feet. 

“We'd better be getting home now,” he said 
briskly. “I’m sure I must be expecting an im- 
portant call or something.” 











“L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune”—Sculpture in 
bronze by Bryant Baker, shown at the re- 
cent Annual Exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York 
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Another pencil sketch by W. Ralph 
Merrill, made at Durham, England, 
during a recent bicycling trip abroad 
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“HOUSE COMPETITION 


RESULTS AND REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


On a level, interior lot 100’ wide and 150’ 
deep, facing west on an important boulevard, 
it is proposed to build a residence with at- 
tached two-car garage. The front building 
line is 40’ back, and the side building lines are 
a minimum of 10’. The Basement is to include 
a Recreation Room. The usual rooms are to be 
provided on the First Floor. The Second Floor 
is to include four Master Bedrooms, two main 
Bathrooms, all necessary closet space, and two 
Maids’ Rooms and Bath. 

The cubic contents of this building shall not 
exceed forty-four thousand (44,000) cubic 
feet. Practically complete freedom is given 
the competitors in regard to style, design, and 
the materials and methods of construction, ex- 
cept that same shall come within the provi- 
sions of the local building codes. It is re- 
quested, however, that the use of stucco be 
eliminated, and that frame construction shall 
be limited to portions of exterior walls. 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


The members of the Jury were gratified to 
find that forty-three designs were submitted 
and that so many were of excellent quality. 
It was encouraging to learn that local archi- 
tects and draftsmen responded so enthusiasti- 
cally to the invitations to participate in this 
noteworthy competition. 

There was evidence, although fortunately 
very little, that some competitors did not real- 
ize that all the drawings were to be carefully 
checked. Several designs were rejected because 
the cubage requirements were disregarded. 
Some competitors, through lack of experience 
or carelessness, overlooked important factors 
such as orientation, headroom for stairs, turn- 
ing space for cars, building code and construc- 
tion problems. A few were careless in regard 
to perspective, draftsmanship and lettering. 
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A number of competitors displayed talent 
and ingenuity in developing solutions of the 
problem. It was observed that in some cases 
one floor plan was not as well studied as the 
accompanying plan, and in other cases good 
floor plans were not developed into more suc- 
cessful exteriors. A number of the designs 
were beautifully rendered and were com- 
mended for good draftsmanship. 

The members of the Jury expressed their 
appreciation to the sponsors of this competi- 
tion for their recognition of the value of good 
design and the importance of securing compe- 
tent architectural advice and service. The 
liberal awards which were offered were an in- 
centive to participate, and the results have 
been even better than anticipated. The spon- 
sors will immediately negotiate with the first 
prize winner in regard to preparing plans and 
specifications for the residence which is to be 
built this year. The authors of the other prize 
winning and mentioned designs will be recom- 
mended by the sponsors and will be given 
every opportunity to serve as architects of 
other homes which may be constructed ac- 
cording to their designs. 


First Prize Desicn by Harold H. Eblert— 
The design placed first was so placed unani- 
mously, and is especially commended. The un- 
symmetrical elevation is handled in a charm- 
ing manner, and results in a most attractive 
and hospitable appearance. It is regretted that 
the other elevations are not designed as suc- 
cessfully as the front. The rear entrance to the 
Garage is questioned from the standpoint of 
facility of access, but this method was em- 
ployed frequently by competitors. 

The rendering is most effective but the 
method of silhouetting the house against the 
tree is unfortunately obvious, and the black 
tree background is not successful. 
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First Prize design by Harold H. Ehlert, 423 Stormfeltz-Lovely Building, Detroit, Mich. 














SECOND Prize DeEsicN by Earl W. Pellerin 
and J. F. Dworski—A simple, restrained de- 
sign of pleasing character. The two circular 
bay windows could have been improved con- 
siderably by increased height. The use of a 
single opening for Garage doors in this style 
b of house is unfortunate, as there is sufficient 
| width for two openings. The treatment of 
rear elevation is a trifle monotonous. The con- 
nection between the service and the master’s 
part of the second floor plan is not desirable. 


THIRD PrizE DEsiGn by Amedeo Leone— 
Similar objections can be raised, namely the 
connection between the service and master’s 
portion of the second floor, and the rear en- 
trance to Garage. The four elevations are 
equally well designed, and the rendering is 
good. 


FourTH Prize Desicn by Edgar D. Giberson 
—The second floor plan could have been im- 
proved by decreasing the size of front hall, 
and a better relation of the northwest bed- 
room to the bathroom near it could have been 
arranged. Again the rendering is commended, 
and the Jury noted a similarity of delineation 
to that of the third prize design which sug- 
gested a partnership, in fact if not in name. 


FirtH Priz—E DeEsiGn by Talmage C. 
Hughes—The placing of the Breakfast Room 
to the northwest is considered unfortunate, 
and some doubt in regard to the headroom of 














both stairways is also expressed. There is a 
good possibility ot providing a small pantry 
and eliminating a service entrance hall of 
doubtful value. The design is one of the most 
stimulating of those submitted, in its fresh- 
ness and vigor. The pleasing treatment of the 
entrance feature is commended. 


Lota B. Backus 

Guy S. GREENE 

GEorGE B. DUFFIELD 

GEORGE D. Mason 

Wirt C. ROWLAND 
Jury of Award 


The sponsors, the Merrill Palmer School of 
Motherhood and Home Training, take this 
opportunity to express their thanks to all who 
participated in this competition. 

Drawings will be returned by mail to all 
those contestants who sent them by mail. All 
others who delivered their drawings may have 
same by visiting the office of the undersigned 
at 3500 Union Guardian Building, Detroit— 
on and after April 5, 1937. 

BRANSON V. GAMBER 
Professional Advisor 


The competition was authorized by the 
Hannan Real Estate Exchange, Inc., and was 
conducted by Mr. Gamber in cooperation 
with the Detroit Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects and the Michigan Society of 
Architects. 
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Second Prize design by Earl W. Pellerin, 16855 LaSalle Blvd., and J. F. Dworski, 19453 Hull St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Third Prize design by Amedeo Leone, 800 Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Fourth Prize design by Edgar D. Giberson, 800 Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Fifth Prize design by Talmage C. Hughes, 120 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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First Mention design by R. W. Tempest, 2170 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Second Mention design by Albert E. Williams, 801 Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Third Mention design by W. R. Holt, 100 Pallister Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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MERRILL PALMER HOUSE COMPETITION 









4616 McDougall Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Fourth Mention design by ]. Harvey West, 2618 Buckingham Rd., Berkley, Michigan, and George A. Golchert, 
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Fifth Mention design by Elmo K. Lathrop, 4891 Hillsboro Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











A robust study of form and action by David Fredenthal, 
a talented young painter now studying at Cranbrook. 
This sketch shows evidence of his fine sense of design 











His fellow workmen in the Ford automobile 
plant made admirable models for David 
Fredenthal’s rapid and searching pencil 
studies. We venture to predict that his talent 
will one day find expression in significant 
mural paintings of modern American life 
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While a worker in the Ford factory in Detroit, young 
David Fredenthal made many drawings of the individ- 
ual types of men to be found on the assembly line as 
well as compositions built from actual scenes in the 
plant. He did these during lunch periods and other off 
duty hours. The study for a painting shown here was 
composed out of the material thus gathered and gives 
evidence of the artist’s understanding of design and form 
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Whether his subject be landscape or humankind, Freden- 
thal renders form and builds his patterns with a sureness 
uncommon in one so young—or even among his elders 
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Decorative mural design by Sigmund Purwin of the Cleveland School of Art, rendered as part of a project 


submitted by a team from Cleveland in this year’s Rome Academy Alumni Collaborative Competition 
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Plan, Elevation, and Sections of a design for An Island Museum, awarded 
a Second Medal in the 1937 Collaborative Competition held by the 
Alumni of the American Academy in Rome. This design was submitted 
by a team made up of Walker Cain, Architect, and William Weichelman, 
Landscape Architect, both of the Cleveland School of Architecture of 
Western Reserve University. Collaborating were Sigmund Purwin, Painter, 
and L. Regalbuto, Sculptor, both students at the Cleveland School of Art 
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Painter Sigmund Purwin and Sculptor L. Regalbuto composed their con- 
tributions to the collaborative design shown overleaf into the sheet re- 
duced to black-and-white above. The memorial group is placed in plan at 
the head of the monumental steps leading up from the water while the 
fountain is on the upper terrace adjoining the Court of Bronzes. The 
frieze is indicated on the section through the Court of Bronzes while the 


panel, reproduced herewith in color, was designed to go in the lobby 
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FIRST 


Wuen you come right down to it, a great 
World’s Fair is the architect’s form of that 
good old American custom, the Binge. He can 
cut loose and let down his hair and eat wild 
honey and do what he always wanted to do 
ever since he was able to draw parallel lines. 
He can work in the realm of almost pure 
fantasy, without worrying much about his 
client’s idea of how a building ought to look, 
because he is using (perhaps happily) imper- 
manent materials, and because his real client is 
the general public, and what the general 
public wants is not utility, but romance and 
beauty and drama. For a World’s Fair is, no 
matter what the brochures and the prospecti 
say about it, a big show: it creates an illusion, 
and it has to be emotional, dramatic, and pos- 
sibly dyed with the deep but uncertain dyes 
of mysticism. The walls of most World’s 
Fairs bear the imprint of the cloven hoof. 

With at least some of these things in mind, 
the Architectural Commission of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, which is San 
Francisco’s World’s Fair in 1939, has gone 
ahead frankly to create a Never-Never Land, 
a world which does not exist, but which is 
nonetheless charming, and which, for the 
moment, is more real and more desirable than 
the world in which we live, the world which 
is, alas, so often too much with us. 

This xsthetic keynote was sounded at the 
very birth of the Exposition’s design by the 
late George W. Kelham, A.I.A., who, up to 
the time of his death, was chairman of the 
Architectural Commission. Said Mr. Kelham: 

“A great many people think of an Exposi- 
tion, and rightly, as a great educational and 
intellectual achievement, showing the world’s 
serious thought and progress. From the stand- 
point of its exhibits and from many other 
angles this is true, but to me, its architecture 
must always be an appeal primarily to the 
senses. People will not play about, spend their 
money, and generally get into the spirit of a 
great Fair unless they are physically and men- 
tally at ease and happy, and, in order to be 
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NEVER-NEVER LAND 
IN SAN PEANCISOCO 


SHOWING OF DESIGNS 





FOR THE 1939 FAIR 


BY PAUL CONANT 


happy they must be comfortable. They must 
not be asked to walk too great distances, they 
must pass easily from one attractive area to 
another, and to turn quickly from serious 
sightseeing to the lightest form of amuse- 
ment; and, above all, they must be safeguarded 
in every possible way from physical annoy- 
ances if they are to come again and again. 

“Its architecture must, on the other hand, 
make a far higher sensual appeal than this; it 
must transport them into another and more 
joyous world where the everyday worries and 
problems do not, at least for a time, exist. It 
must stir in them a love of beauty, must make 
them appreciate that beauty—both of form 
and of color—can and does make life more 
worth while. It must do what great music does 
for the majority of music lovers—touch the 
emotions and the heart. 

“T think all of us have tried to design our 
work in somewhat this spirit, and my hope is 
a very fervent one that at least some part of 
this message will carry over to the people who 
visit this show, for that is what it really is— 
an idealized, glorious show, as Expositions have 
always been; but a show which I hope and be- 
lieve will make every man, woman and child 
who visits it come away with an added and 
keener appreciation of what, to me, are the 
fine things of life.” 

This is probably a fair statement of the con- 
siderations which have been in the minds of 
the Architectural Commission since Mr. Kel- 
ham’s death. The chairman of the commission 
is now Arthur Brown, Jr., F.A.I.A., architect 
for the Department of Labor and Interstate 
Commerce Commission buildings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but there is no reason to believe 
that the design has departed from its original 
purpose: to create a romantic Never-Never 
Land, an illusory world emphasizing grandeur 
and mystery rather than the stark and box- 
like austerity of extreme modernism. 

Two prime influences were brought to bear 
on the architectural plan for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. The first was the 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


GOLDEN GATE 
RNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


A PAGEANT OF THE PACIFIC 1939 
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Two paintings by Chesley Bonestell showing a general view of the Golden Gate International Exposition and, 
below, the Court of the Hemispheres designed by Timothy T. Pflueger with its gateway to the Theater of the Sky 
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site, which is a man-made island in the middle 
of San Francisco Bay, and the second was the 
Fair’s subtitle motif: “A Pageant of the 
Pacific.” 

The site had its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. On the credit side was the fact that 
the island, being completely isolated, per- 
mitted of an “ideal” plan. All could be orderly 
and, if desired, symmetrical. Nothing inter- 
fered. There were no nearby buildings, no 
conflicting street systems, and, moreover, the 
island was regular in shape, since man is not so 
wanton with his design as Nature. All that 
stood around this ideal site was water (plenty 
of it!), the majesty of the Golden Gate, and 
the two greatest bridges in the world. 

And here was something which the com- 
mission soon discovered was on the wrong side 
of the ledger, presenting them with their first 
challenge. The site had been selected for its 
unique grandeur—and it was foo grand! Alas, 
cried they, no architectural scheme in the 
world can compete with this setting; the Ex- 
position will be lost in the center of the can- 
vas, as though an exquisite miniature were 
stuck in a frame for a life-size portrait. How 
will we design a World’s Fair to compete with 
the natural architecture of the largest and 
one of the most beautiful land-locked harbors 
on earth, to match the immense stature of 
these bridges whose towers rise more than 500 
feet above the water? 

The answer to Consideration No. 1 was 
partly contained in the requirements of Con- 
sideration No. 2. 

To carry out the idea of A Pageant of the 
Pacific, which immediately lent itself to the 
initial feeling of the commission that the de- 
sign ought to have a mystical quality and a 
warm emotional tone, the motifs of far Pa- 
cific lands were called upon. Since the Pacific 
is an Oriental as well as an Occidental ocean, 
it seemed that some of the characteristics of 
East and West might be combined and blended 
to achieve dramatic effects which would em- 
phasize the theme and also offset, in some 
measure, the staggering scale of the two great 
bridges. 

The employment of Oriental motifs in the 
grand manner is particularly evident in the 
western facades, which face the San Francisco 
skyline and the Golden Gate. In fact, the en- 
tire architectural accent is on this side of the 
island, since this is the Exposition’s “front 
door.” The general effect of the western 
facades is one of long horizonal lines, carried 
parallel to the shore, and cut boldly by two 
deep chasms, which are the main gates and the 
ferry entrance. The towers of the main gates 
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are distinctly evocative of the heavy-lidded 
East, and are built up on a set-back pyramid 
scheme toward the climactic elephant heads 
and howdahs, which further emphasize the 
Oriental idea. Furthermore, as Mr. Ernest E. 
Weihe, A.I.A., the designer of the western 
facades, has noted: “Elephants are the largest 
living sculptural form, and have been asso- 
ciated, from time immemorial, with pageantry 
and pleasure.” Mr. Weihe’s towers have be- 
come known as the “elephant towers,” and 
the name may stick. 

These towers, which, with their flanking 
masses and planes, strike the haunting mystic 
note of the Far East for the entire design, are 
built up with a multiplicity of small forms, 
which, in turn, build up to major forms. They 
are to be developed in nebulous color masses, 
giving an indistinct—and distinctly mystical 
—effect. The plan of illumination will also as- 
sist in the development of the idea of fantasy, 
of the strange and poignant Never-Never 
Land which the commission has wished to 
achieve. Moderated floodlighting is to be used 
on the towers, with possibly a brilliant ver- 
milion at the doorways, and it is also planned 
to have vapor rising from the howdahs, which 
also will be lighted, in various colors. 

The long wall of the western facade is ap- 
proximately half a mile long, 80 feet high and 
200 feet deep, the interior area housing exhibit 
halls and providing an adequate break against 
the summer breezes. It is entirely unbroken 
by windows, since artificial lighting will be 
used throughout the Exposition. A system of 
“baffles” is ingeniously employed in the main 
and ferry entrances, which, standing like a 
giant stack of offset dominos, provides a wind- 
ing ingress and egress, and for a complete 
shelter for the inside courts and gardens. These 
baffles also develop and enhance the effect of 
broad light and shadow planes. 

In its general scheme, the San Francisco 
World’s Fair is that of the ancient walled city, 
connecting with interior courts. The plan, be- 
cause of the “ideal” island setting, has unusual 
cohesiveness and unity, something not ~— 
apparent in the designs for Expositions, wit 
form and balance, and a logical sequence and 
inter-harmony. It is built on two great axes, 
which intersect at the Central Court and 
Tower, just inside the main gateway. This 
central court is a circle 550 feet in diameter, 
forming a setting for the 400-foot tower, 
which is a spire, again suggestive of fantasy, 
and competing in stature with the pillars of 
the bay bridges. 

To the left, on the north-and-south axis, a 
long court or esplanade, tentatively named 
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“The Avenue of the Seven Seas,” leads into 
another court, called “The Court of the 
Hemispheres.” This, in turn, is terminated by 
the entrance to the Theatre of the Sky, which 
is an open-air amphitheater. Against the walls 
of the north court, which is more festive in 
treatment than the others, it is planned to 
have a giant Japanese harp effect, through the 
installation of large metal bangles, which will 
swing in a slight breeze, and continually emit 
musical notes. 

To the right of the Central Court, and on 
the same axis as the Avenue of the Seven Seas, 
are the South Court and Gardens, which will 
be luxuriously but not formally planted, strik- 
ing the thematic chord of the Pacific Pageant 
of Flowers, the Fair’s $1,300,000 horticultural 
program. Leading away on the east-west axis 
is an avenue opening into the East Square 
Court, which is decidedly South American in 
character, and whose walls will be covered by 
a mass of brilliant scarlet roses, cascading from 
the roofs. This the landscapers like to call the 
“Flowers From Heaven” Court, although its 
official name will be decided upon later. 

Flowers From Heaven opens directly onto 
a great lagoon, about 600 feet long, which will 
be used during the Exposition for sports, water 
pageants, fireworks and other shows. Here, 
again, the Oriental thread is picked up and 
emphasized by a terminal temple or pavilion, 
165 feet high, whose lines are fraught with 
memories of the Shwe Dagon or the Ankor 
Wat. The pavilion, tentatively called the 
Temple of Music, is flanked by three 50-foot 
pylons or monoliths on each side. These may, 
on festive nights, be used as flambeaux, 
streaming illuminated vapor. 

The two systems of avenues and courts, in- 
tersecting at the Central Tower in an offset 
T shape, with the lagoon as the T’s base, form 
the main part of the design. The buildings in 
this portion of the Fair are the main palaces, 
housing such exhibits as the Electricity and 
Communications, Homes and Gardens, Foods 
and Beverages, and so on. Outside of this main 
group, to the north, the east, and the south, 
are the buildings housing the special exhibits: 
international, governmental, the arts, and spe- 
cial industrial groups. Also, on the north, is 
the Amusement Zone, accessible to the main 
part of the Fair and a mere step from the 
parking area, which will accommodate 12,000 
cars. The south side of the island forms a 
harbor, locked on three sides, which is 50 feet 
deep and will be used for marine pageants and 
boat races. This is tentatively known as the 
Port of the Trade Winds. 


In the entire plan, unity and simplicity 
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have been earnestly sought. Of this desire, 
Arthur Brown, Jr., the present chairman of 
the architectural commission, says: 

“Here we have thought of unity in the ma- 
terials of the main palaces, and in simplicity of 
arrangement, the theory being that unity is 
necessary in view of the special problem pre- 
sented by this Exposition. In order to attain 
this unity, the main palaces have been placed 
in close physical relation, one to the other, ar- 
ranged around formal courts, with a further 
relationship in uniformity of style and height. 

“Naturally, in an Exposition many exhibi- 
tors will have their individual buildings. An 
effort will be made by simple avenues and 
streets to give order to this essentially hetero- 
geneous group of buildings. The Director of 
Color, Jesse E. Stanton, who will control the 
color effects as a whole, will be able by a co- 
related plan to intensify the unity of form. 

“A simplified scheme of arterial circulation 
is another powerful means of unifying the Ex- 
position. The fact that the Fair is solely to oc- 
cupy the artificial island will in itself give a 
unity since it excludes all features not directly 
connected with the Fair.” 

The task of creating this unified Never- 
Never Land was divided among a group of 
architects, as follows: 

West Facade and Entrances: Ernest E. 
Weihe, A.I.A. 

North Square Court and Auditorium: 
Timothy T. Pfleuger, A.I.A. 

Circular Court and Central Tower: Arthur 
Brown, Jr., F.A.LA. 

South Court and Gardens: George W. Kel- 
ham, A.I.A. 

East Courts: Lewis Hobart, A.I.A. 

East Towers, Lake, and Temple: William 
G. Merchant, A.I.A. 

W. P. Day, an architect and engineer, is 
the Exposition’s Director of Works, and Ed- 
ward L. Frick, A.I.A., long an associate of 
Mr. Brown, is Chief of the Division of Archi- 
tecture. 

Their problem was influenced, aside from 
the general considerations already mentioned, 
by two necessities imposed by exterior condi- 
tions. The first of these was the fact that, 
since this man-made island is to be used as a 
municipal airport after the Fair closes in De- 
cember of 1939, three permanent buildings, 
two hangars and a terminal, had to be placed 
at the south side of the island. The second was 
the course of the bay tides, which, for proper 
landings, caused the ferry slips to be placed 
farther north than they otherwise might have 
been. These necessities had their effect mainly 
on the proportions of the two main axes. 
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Two paintings by Chesley Bonestell, showing, above, the view of the Golden Gate International Exposition as it 
will appear in 1939 looking north from Yerba Buena Island and, below, the new San Francisco Municipal Air- 
port to develop from the Fair in 1940. The hangar will be, we are told, one of the largest in the world 
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Model of the Main Gateway of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition which, with the western facade, 
was designed by Ernest Weihe. The 392-foot central tower is by Arthur Brown, Jr. Below is Chesley Bonestell’s 
painting of the South Court, designed by George W. Kelham and shown also by the model photo on page 388 








Gabriel Moulin 


Golden Gate International Exposition. Aerial view of 
Model, showing the Lake of All Nations and the Temple 
of Music in the foreground. The Central Tower appears 
in the upper left corner with the East Court between 
it and the lake which will be a center of attraction 
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Above is an aerial view of the Model 
of the Golden Gate Exposition show- 
ing the proposed Theater of the Sky at 
the northern terminus of the mile- 
long esplanade. Timothy T. Pflueger 
was the architect for this portion. Be- 
low, is Lewis P. Hobart’s East Square 
Court, looking from the Lake of All 
Nations towards the Central Tower 




















Two charcoal drawings by 
Ernest Born, showing the 
Western Entrance to the Lake 
of All Nations as designed by 
William G. Merchant and, to 
the right, the towers of the 
South Court and Gardens, 
for which the late George W. 
Kelham was the architect, as 
they will appear under illumi- 
nation as planned for night 
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The Main Entrance Gates to the Golden Gate Exposition, designed by 
Ernest Weihe and drawn by Chesley Bonestell. Note the oriental feeling and 
the introduction of the elephant head motif. Below is a portion of the model 


showing the approach to the mile-long main esplanade leading through 
George W. Kelham’s Court toward the Tower by Arthur Brown, Jr. 
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View of Model showing the court section of Lewis P. Hobart’s 
East-West Esplanade looking toward the Lake of All Nations. 
Below is one of the exhibit buildings, designed by the late 


George W. Kelham to become eventually a huge airplane hangar 
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This, then, is a picture of the design for 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
and an attempt to outline the aims and the 
achievement of the architectural commission. 
To sum it all up, we may quote Mr. Weihe, 
the designer of the western facade: 

“We have attempted to design an architec- 
ture which will apply to the whole Pacific, 
and still will not be any particular school of 
architecture. It will express our definite and 
separate theme, employing many motifs based 
on the great architectures bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean. The dominant effect is gained 
by the use of great masses and broad planes, 
and the set-back pyramid idea, which is a 
Malayan theme. 

“We are trying to do something in Cali- 
fornia that will always be recognized as Cali- 
fornian. We are not interested in making it 


















universal, for architecture cannot be truly 
universal; it must always be influenced by cli- 
mate, topography and the character of the 
people who produce it. 

“Tt is our desire in the design for the Golden 
Gate International Exposition to retain our in- 
dividual Californian quality, and to produce 
something which will be remembered as defi- 
nitely ours. To do this, we are taking old 
themes and giving them a new treatment. In 
our system of big planes we are attempting 
to achieve a mystical effect—to express the 
ideas of grandeur, of great beauty, of maj- 
esty.” 

And here is where Mr. Weihe smiles at him- 
self. 

“The mystical effect,” he adds, “is an easy 
thing to talk about getting. It is very hard 
to produce in architecture.” 





A drawing by Chesley Bonestell showing the Temple of Music by 


William G. Merchant as seen on a pyrotechnic night across the lake 
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BY RALPH WALAEBR, F.. As. Bas 


Some years ago when the esthetics of mod- 
ernism were being forever determined, among 
other examples of the negations which were to 
indicate clearly the basis for a cleavage with 
the past, the sans serif type fonts such as “Fu- 
tura” were used to show a relationship between 
a new architecture and new printing. 

Both had achieved a straightforwardness, a 
clearness of line, an absence of nonsense. Both 
were characterized by an acknowledged lack 
of grace, and both refused stubbornly to com- 
promise with any ornamentation. 

To the proposer of modern esthetics, both 
were tied into a new social order originating 
in the industrial revolution and having the 
necessary qualities which would beget ma- 
chine and mass production. 

The new art and the new type fonts were 
conceived as being part of a new view of life, 
where one had enough to do in becoming ac- 
quainted with material satisfactions, the hard 
facts of life, the pure mechanical functions, 
so that there was no time for thoughts or even 
desires regarding such useless things as serifs. 

And of course the serif so often appeared 
as just a useless piece of ornament, and no 
more, and this evidence damned the serif to 
the unthinking modern philosopher. That the 
serif might be a very clever invention fully as 
structural in function as a lally column, for 
instance, was passed over impatiently, to- 
gether with so much which has tended toward 
graceful life in our modern civilization. 

“The sans serif types which have recently 
enjoyed so much popularity, for example, 
conform to many requirements of a good 
font. They adhere to the essential forms of the 
alphabet, they display no attempts at adorn- 
ment, they are evidence of this generation’s 
zeal for directness and simplicity. When used 
for chapter headings, the type is often agree- 
ably sharp, vivid, and legible. But when it is 
used for a whole book it becomes tiresome, ir- 
ritating to the eye, and positively illegible. . . . 

“The reason why this face fails so com- 
pletely to qualify as a suitable one is suggested 
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by its name. It lacks serifs, those ¢iny additions 
which make all the difference between a good 
type and a poor one.”* 

The designer and philosopher alike, in con- 
sidering the sans serif type, failed to realize 
that in a fine font every letter has an infinite 
number of balanced relationships with other 
letters, that well designed letters must group 
themselves naturally into legible combinations 
because we read words, phrases, pages, and not 
letters. This, of course, has nothing to do with 
the zsthetics of modernism, it just happens to 
be an age-old function of letters. 

The sans serif type of art and architecture 
is as arresting to attention as is any well de- 
signed display. It startles because of the ham- 
mer like effect, but too often the reaction 
from mankind as a whole is that of a punch 
drunk pugilist. 

Underlying all questions of modernism is 
the need for a true definition of terms, one 
such being simplicity. It is not sufficient to 
discard the serif because of some preconceived 
idea of simplicity or of the possibilities of fu- 
ture machine production, when contrarywise 
it actually and materially aids by true sim- 
plicity the visual comfort of the human being. 

Forms and volumes are not new merely be- 
cause we express them as such or because of 
new materials and anticipated techniques. 

Recently I spent some time in a factory 
where many of the famous streamline trains 
have been made, and I was impressed with an 
evident condition that the larger a prefabri- 
cated unit of shelter the more exactly it re- 
sembles the assembly job we know as the 
house. 

For, regardless of steel or aluminum, parts 
must be fitted to individual places in order to 
compensate for the accumulated error. The 
welding machine is merely another way of 
accomplishing what the carpenter does with a 
hammer and nails. 

One looks in vain for much of the new 
techniques. Here, as elsewhere, the assembly 
line is a bastard handicraft in which most of 
































the work is still done manually and without 
much intelligence, except where a casual piece 
of fitting must be done. 

In fact what you have is just another way 
of covering a train, and that with as many 
evident mistakes in obtaining spaciousness as 
found in some of the older Pullmans. 

Turn to the architectural world, and at 
the chance of being termed a Jeremiah I 
would say— 

Much has been said of humanity without 
an understanding of the human. The esthetics 
) of modernism may have been anticipated, but 
the result to date would appear to resemble 
the American factory of the nineteen-tens—a 
series of buildings grossly ugly and finally a 
world of positive negations. 

The urban world, especially, is a smaller 
place and in it there are materials of infinite 
variety, of infinite beauty, all of which are ac- 
cessible to the designer’s hands and mind. And, 
yet! ! Must a new architecture be limited only 
to steel and concrete and glass, or aluminum 
and zebra wood? 

The world is filled with many skills, skills 
in which hand and mind are perfectly bal- 
anced and capable of delicate and precise 
beauty, of a living type in contrast to the 
machine perfection which at best can only be 
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a mental and an abstract ideal, not measur- 
able by the human eye or brain, both finally 
constituting the only xsthetic supreme court. 

A measurement of a millionth of an inch is 
understandable but not perceptible, nor has 
it any place in the emotions of a race except 
to confuse human relationships. 

A measurement of a millionth of an inch 
may be a measurement of machine simplicity, 
but it is somewhat childish to believe that such 
a simplicity, unless it is coupled with a desire 
to construct an ethical culture, will build any- 
thing but what Walter Lippmann calls a Prov- 
idential state, a state not knowing anything, 
not desiring anything, a state merely living in 
the hope of a push button in itself achieving 
Utopia. 

It is safe to say that balanced proportions 
in life are achieved only by individuals, and 
these are reflected in architecture in a sense 
that the grace of a culture arrived at is due 
to just those tiny additions to character which 
in letters we know of as serifs. 

“For every high philosophy or work of art 
contains in itself the possibility of an infinite 
number of reincarnations.”} 





*From an article by David T. Pottinger in “The Dolphin” 
+André Malraux in The New Republic 














A song without words, by Alan Dunn, re- 
printed by permission from The New Yorker 

























An old church of unusual mass at Parros-Guerric, in Brittany, 
and the familiar Piazza San Pietro in Rome as sketched in pencil 
by Harry Gnerre, holder of the LeBrun Scholarship for 1935 
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A proposed house at Larchmont in West- 
chester County, N. Y., designed and ren- 
dered by Earl Purdy, Architect. The original 
rendering was done in opaque water color 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, BS. M.Atch. 























FACTS 


Al TOs TF i Pee Sa 2 ees 


There is one indispensable tool which no architectural man can do without — his scale. It is 
more than a device for measuring. Far more. It is a reducing glass by means of which is cre- 







ated within the confines of a sheet of paper, buildings which are grand or dainty, impressive 
or delicate, massive or light, crude or refined. The ability to comprehend scale is one of the 


designer’s inherent qualities. 


Many special scales have been developed for the convenience of the designer and draftsman. 
Brick scales are almost as important in the drafting room as the regular scale. Some years 
ago, Truscon distributed celluloid scales to give muntin spacings of standard steel windows 
—a great time saver in drawing quarter-scale elevations. Then there were wood joist spac- 
ing scales which were a boon in making framing plans of wood buildings. 

The latest and one of the most valuable additions to the array of special scales to lighten 
the draftsman’s burden is a set of 12 concrete joist spacing scales just published by the Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. This Company specifies 
that these scales will gladly be furnished when requested on your business stationery. 

Structural engineers will, of course, find them extremely valuable. But to the architectural 
man, the intermittent character of whose structural engineering duties makes the design of 
concrete a pain in the neck, these scales will be nothing short of a godsend, for the scales not 
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CONSTRUCTION 


FLAT RIB EXPANDED 
METAL LATH 


SHEETS 





PENCIL POINTS DATA PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





FLAT RIB EXPANDED LATH. The combination of expanded metal lath 
and ribs in which the rib has a total depth of less than 4” measured 


from the top inside of the lath to the top side of the rib. 


USES. Flat rib laths are so-called ‘economy laths,’” having been 
designed to cut down on the amount ot plaster squeezing thru the keys 
because of the flat rib. They are more rigid in the direction of the ribs 
which makes them particularly suitable for furred and suspended ceilings 
or plain wall areas, the weight to be used depending upon the spacing 
of the supports. No flat rib lath is ordinarily recommended for cornice 
or special detail work. 


SIZES AND TRADE-NAMES. 





Manufacturer T'rade- Name Wee 
Berger Tri-plex 2’-0" x 8-0” 
Bostwick Boss-rib.... 2’-0" x 8’-0” 
Consolidated Steelcrete 2-Mesh 2’-0" x 8-1" 
Consolidated Steelcrete 3-Mesh. .. 2’-0” x §8’-1" 
Milcor Kuehn's Special Mesh 2’-0” x 8-0" 
Mileor Stay-rib ; 2’-0” x 8-0" 
Natl. Gypsum Gond Bond \%” Rib 2’-0” x 8’-0" 
Penn Metal Durabond 2’-3” x 8’-0" 
rruscon A Lath 2’-0” x 8’-0" 
Truscon Double Mesh Herringbone 2’-0” x 8’-0" 
U.S. Gypsum Red Top Z-rib 2’-0" x 8'-0" 
Wheeling 2-Mesh Flat Rib........... 2’-0” x 8'-0" 
PPE ds. c.ice tea en 3-Mesh Flat Rib........... 2’-0” x 8’-0" 











STANDARDS OF THE INDUSTRY. Jhe industry has accepted and 
approved for promulgation by the U. S. Dept, of Commerce thru the 
National Bureau of Standards, the following revised schedule of stock 


weights (in Ibs. per sq. yd.) and varieties of Flat Rib Expanded Metal 





Lath. (It is not to be assumed from this Data Shect that all manufac 
turers make all the weights in all metals listed below.) 
Regular Copper Cut from Pure Iron 
Patnted Bearing Galvanized r Spectal 
Steel Steel Steel Steel 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





3/8'' RIB EXPANDED LATH. The combination of expanded metal lath 
and ribs has a total depth of approximately 34”, measured from the top 
inside of the lath to the top side of the rib. 


USES. All 34” rib expanded lath is used for ceilings and floor work. 
There are strong laths and can withstand heavy strain, The unusual 
lateral stiffness of this lath enables one man to put a sheet on ceilings 
where 2 men would ordinarily be required. It is ideal for all purposes 
where a self-furring lath is required. It is used without supporting 
furring for ceilings attached directly to the joists, beneath steel dome 
reinforced concrete construction, and for both hollow and plaster parti- 
tions on metal studs. 


SIZES AND TRADE-NAMES. 





Vanufacturer Trade- Name WrL 
Berger %” Ribplex 0” 8’-0" 
er ee 3.” Rib Expanded Lath QO” 8’-0" 
Consolidated......... Steelcrete *,” Rib ee | ad 8’-1”" 
ere ere Stay-rib No. 2 "0" 8’-0" 


Natl Gypsum......... Gold Bond 3%” Rib. 0” 0” 
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Penn Metal.......... Masterib. .. 13” 8’-0”" 
Sr 3.” Hy-rib 0” 8’-0”" 
Truscon $<” Diamond Rib 0” 8’-0”" 
U. S. Gypsum Red Top *«” Rib oO” 8’-0”" 
Wheeling 3g” Rib. QO" 8’-0” 











STANDARDS OF THE INDUSTRY. The industry has accepted and 
approved for promulgation by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce thru the 
National Bureau of Standards, the following revised schedule of stock 
weights (in Ibs. per sq. vd.) and varieties of 34” Rib Expanded Metal 
Lath. (It is not to be assumed from this Data Sheet that all manufac- 
turers make all the weights in all metals listed below.) 
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only are marked off for proper spacings on the drawings, but also contain an outline of the 
design procedure to follow, with safe load tables all worked out. The set of 12 comprises de- 


sign data, rod spacing scales, and scales for precast joists, clay tile joists, concrete block joists, 
tin pan joists—all in an envelope to hang on the wall in a convenient place. It is regrettable 
that a scale has not been included for 5-inch joists spaced 17 inches on centers, using 12-inch 
clay tile or cinder block fillers. It will also be confusing to many architects to find a value 
of 3,000 pounds given for the concrete strength without any indication of how to arrive at 

“f-sub-c” which will please the local building inspector. 

The architectural draftsman will find the scales to be of inestimable help in drawing sections 
and plans in which openings, chases, hatches and areaways occur. 

DATA SHEET NOS. F10e, ET SEQ. Metal laths can be and often are extremely confus- 
ing. The many manufacturers of this product and the resulting complexity of trade-names, 
weights, sizes of sheets, and metals from which they are made, furnish an apparently inter- 
minable list. To simplify and clarify this condition, we print herewith 4 sheets on the stand- 
ards for metal lath which have been established by the metal lath industry and promulgated 
by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce thru the National Bureau of Standards. The first Data 
Sheet in this series of 5 on metal lath appeared in the March issue of PeENci Points. It 
should be noted that the lists of manufacturers appearing on these Data Sheets are not neces- 
sarily complete, representing as they do, only the names of those manufacturers who cooper- 


ated in the preparation of the material. 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





3/4"" RIB EXPANDED LATH. The combinz ation of expanded metal lath 
and ribs has a total depth of ap proximately 34”, measured from the top 
inside of the lath to the top side of the rib. 


USES. This lath is designed primarily 
floors and roofs, serving, in addition, 
is poured, Laid over wood joists, it 
crete base for tile, terrazzo 


as reinforcement for concrete 
as a form upon which wet concrete 
is ideal as reinforcing for the con 
or composition flooring. Solid plaster parti 














tions may be constructed with 34” lath, requiring no studs since the 
rigidity of the ribs allows the lath to span from floor to ceiling. 
SIZES AND TRADE-NAMES. 
Vanufacturer Trade- Name Wor *L 
Berger . " Ribplex 2’-0" x 12’-0" 
Bostwick " Rib Lath 2-0" x 12’-0" 
Bostwick Channelform Lath 2’-0" x 12’-0" 
Consolidated Steelcrete 34” Rib 2’-0” x 12’-0" 
PO 2 og ve ora cio trae’ Stay-rib No. 3 aa 2’-0” x 12’-0 
Penn Metal. +” Rib Expanded Lath.. 2’-0” x 12’-0”" 
Truscon Be cravacetan ,” Self-sentering 2’-5” x 12’-0" 
Truscon ea +” Hy-rib.. 2’-4" x 12’-0” 
U.S. Gypsum.... Red Top *4” Rib 2’-0" x 12’-0" 
Wheeling 2-Mesh *,” Rib 2’-0" x_ 8'-0" 
| a ee a 3-Mesh 34” Rib 2’-0" x 8'-0" 
* Also in other shorter standard lengths 
STANDARDS OF THE INDUSTRY. ‘The industry has accepted and 
approved for promulgation by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce thru the 
Ng ationa il Bureau of Standards, the following revised schedule of ste ck 
weights (in lbs. per sq. ft.) and varieties of 1” Rib Expanded Metal 
Lath. (It is not to be assumed from this Data Sheet that all manufac 


turers make all the weights in all the metals listed below.) 
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SHEET LATH. 


sheet metal, 


r™ USES. 


V4 


Sheet lath is often used 


A metal lath, slit, punched or otherwise formed from 


with or without partial expansion. 


SIZES AND TRADE-NAMES. 


as reinforcement. 


common uses is in the construction of the backing for ce 
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ramic tile work. 
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Kline’s, Cincinnati, O. American Store Equipment & 
Construction Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, Designers, Contractors and Engineers. 





Bronze work by Newman Brothers, Inc., Cincinnati. 


Handsome, enduring store- 
fronts attract customers... 
add a note of quality 


Anaconda Bronze is the choice of modern busi- | Anaconda Architectural Bronze renders permanent 
ness because of the character and distinction it service. It is easily cleaned and retains its original 
lends to merchandise displayed in the windows. beauty with only occasional attention. Even when 
Along Fifth Avenue, New York, for instance, bronze work has been long neglected, cleaning 
eight out of every ten building fronts in the fash- and polishing soon restore its natural lustre. 
ionable shopping district are constructed of ever- The American Brass Company is the principal 
enduring Bronze. In other cities, likewise, you supplier of bronze, copper and nickel silver in 
will find an “eyeline” of Bronze wherever a the form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, 
the smart shops are located. AnacondA sheets, etc., as used in ornamental metal 
Durable and absolutely rust-proof Gent work of every description. s7281 A 





Anaconda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities . . . . In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 
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DE BR Ww te 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


For Rent: Architect will share part of his penthouse 
office with architect or engineer. North light, reason- 
able terms. Phone PLaza 3-0007. (New York City.) 


Harold H. Eaton, 172 Niagara Street, Lockport, N. Y., 
would like to obtain Vols. I and II of Hool & John- 
son’s Handbook of Building Construction—please 
state edition. He would also like a copy of Fletcher’s 
History of Architecture. 

Orion K. Covington, P. O. Box 35, Bowling Green, Ky., 
would like to secure a copy of Kidder’s Architects’ & 
Builders’ Handbook, published by John Wiley & Sons. 


A. J. Graesser, 38 New Street, Huntington, L. I., New 
York, would like to purchase the following copies of 
the White Pine Series, either bound or unbound, in 
good condition: Volumes 1 through 17 complete; Vol. 
20, No. 6; Vol. 21, No. 2. If only parts of these can 
be supplied, please quote him prices first. 


Eric Gugler, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
would like to purchase six second-hand drawing 
boards, size 4’ x 10’. 


We Witt Pay $1.00 a copy for the White Pine Series 
of Monographs, Volume 1, No. 2 and 3; Volume 2, 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6; and Volume 3, No. 4. Com- 
municate with Book Department, care of PENCIL 
PoINnTs. 


James M. Campbell, 10466 108th Street, Ozone Park, 
L. L, New York, has the following magazines for 
sale: PENcit Pornts—from October, 1933, to May, 
1936, with duplicate copies of December, 1933, July, 
1934, and August, 1934. Architecture — October, 
1933, to February, 1937, with duplicate copies of 
November, 1933, November, 1934, and February, 
1936. Architectural Forum—March, April, May, 
July, October, 1933; February, July, 1934. American 
Architect — July to November, 1933; January, 
March, May, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, 1934. Architectural Record—May, 1936. Would 
prefer to sell these in one lot. Make offer. 








Wm. A. Jaeger, 14150 Superior Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has the following copies of PeNcit Pornts for sale: 
July through December, 1920; all except May and 
July, 1921; all except March, April, and September, 
1922; all except June, 1923; 1924 and 1925, com- 
plete; all except May and November, 1926; January, 
February, June, October, November, December, 
1927; January, 1928; March, 1929. All in good con- 
dition, several only have covers soiled. 


Werner E. Weber, Box 214, Fredericksburg, Texas, 
would like to obtain the following books: Cram’s 
American Church Building of Today; Bond’s An In- 
troduction to English Church Architecture, 2 vol- 
umes; Jackson’s Gothic Architecture in France, Eng- 
land and Italy, 2 volumes; Cram’s Substance of 
Gothic; Hamlin’s History of Architecture and His- 
tory of Ornament, Vol. 1. Will ‘purchase these or 
trade his own books. State price and condition and 
whether a sale or trade is desired. 


PERSONALS 


J. D. GILES, Architect, has moved his offices to the 
Commerce Building, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


HARRY A. THOMSEN, JR., Architect, formerly the 
associate of the late George W. Kelham, is continuing 
Mr. Kelham’s architectural practice in the California 
Commercial Union Building, 315 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SIMEON HELLER, Architect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 39-22 Main Street, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


MORELAND SMITH and FRANCIS M. DAVES, 
Architects, have formed an association under the firm 
name of Smith & Daves, for the practice of architec- 
ture, with offices at 101 Marietta Street, Room 801, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


POSITION WANTED: Architectural designer and 
practical man on all-round working drawings from 
sketches to completion, desires position with builder, 
contractor, engineer or architect. Wide experience 
and good training. Salary moderate. Box No. 600. 


POSITION WANTED: Junior draftsman desires posi- 
tion in architect’s or builder’s office. Graduating in 
architecture early in June. Had summer experience 
in architect’s offices. Experience on working drawings 
for small homes. Can trace, letter, draw perspectives 
and render. J. Hugh Mackay, N. C. State College, 
Box 3740, Raleigh, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED: Designer and architect desires 
connection with house development company, con- 
tractor or steel manufacturer, has new patents in 
process and would like to have manufactured. Valu- 
able to the building trade. Information gladly given 
and term arrangements. George Jackson, P. O. Box 
166, Main Office, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, age 33, thor- 
oughly acquainted with architects and contractors 
in New York area, desires to represent building ma- 
terial firm. Ten years’ experience as draftsman, six 
years as estimator and salesman. Box No. 601. 


(Continued on page 36, Advertising Section) 
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Health House, Los Angeles, Cal. This ultra- 
modern building was planned and designed by 


Modern floors of Armstrong’s Plain Linoleum 
in No. 22 Dark Gray and No. 26 Silver Gray 
help keep this children’s room in Health House, 
Los Angeles, bright and sanitary. Armstrong's 
Linoleum was also used in several other rooms. 


Architect Richard J. Neutra. 
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In Los Angeles’ Health House, Architect Neutra used Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for quiet, comfortable, sanitary floors 


HEN Architect Richard J. 

Neutra planned Health House 
in Los Angeles, he needed floors that 
would meet every hospital standard 
for sanitation, easy maintenance, 
underfoot comfort, and quiet. 

He also required a cheerful, color- 
ful material that would fit in with 
his modern architectural scheme. 
Floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum met 
all his specifications. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is resili- 
ent. It quiets noise . . . cushions 
the footsteps of doctors and nurses. 
It is sanitary. Its smooth, even sur- 


face does not harbor dust or germs. 
It is easy and economical to keep 
clean by daily sweeping and occa- 
sional washing and waxing. It never 
needs expensive refinishing. Spilled 
things wipe right up. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is durable. 
Even when exposed to extra heavy 
daily traffic, it remains bright and 
colorful for years. It can be inex- 
pensively installed over old floors 
with little or no interruption of 
routine hospital activities. 

From a wide range of plain and 
marble patterns, you may easily 


select the correct floor for any room 
in a hospital. Armstrong’s Archi- 
tectural Service Bureau will be glad 
to assist in the planning or estimat- 
ing without charge. 

For further information about 
Armstrong’s complete line of re- 
silient floors—Linoleum, Linotile, 
Accotile, Cork Tile, and Reinforced 
Rubber Tile—see Sweet’s (Sec. 17, 
Cat. 54, 1937 ed.). Or write for 
color-illustrated “Better Floors.”’ 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Floor Division, 1206 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENCIL PoINTs. 


KAWNEER LIGHT SEALAIR WINDOWS.—New 
brochure dealing with the subject of light Sealair 
windows of solid aluminum or bronze for the aver- 
age home. Typical installations from coast to coast 
are illustrated and the practical advantages of these 
windows explained. Construction details. 12 pp. 
814 x 11. The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 

HERE’S HOW.—New folder containing sketches and 

information on the design, treatment and application 
of Insulite interior finish products. It also explains 
how Insulite plank, tile building board and _hard- 
boards are beveled, stenciled, striped, grooved, burned 
and treated at joints to make them adaptable for in- 
terior finishes. 6 pp. 8'/. x 11. The Insulite Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Published by the same firm, “Picture Parade of Mod- 
ern Interiors.” Series of three folders illustrating the 
use of Insulite modern interior finish products in 
stores, offices, salesrooms, schools, churches, audi- 
toriums, homes, taverns, theatres, etc. 8Y2 x 11. 

SEDGWICK RESIDENCE ELEVATOR  EQUIP- 
MENT.—Booklet No. 318 briefly describes and illus- 
trates five types of residence elevator equipment, in- 
cluding hand power automatic brake individual ele- 
vators, hand power stairwell type elevators, electric 
residence elevators, electric stairwell type elevators 
and electric stair-travelers. 16 pp. Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 150 W. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 

SUNVENT METAL AWNINGS.—Folder discussing 
the advantages of a newly-developed line of alumi- 
num, bronze or stainless steel ventilating awnings for 
homes, apartments, hotels, offices, hospitals, clubs, etc. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. The Sunvent Metal Awning Co., 
$712 Bronx Boulevard, New York, N. Y. 

PONCHO CONSTRUCTIVE WATERPROOFING. 
—Folder describ'ng a line of materials and method 
for preserving and waterproofing exterior masonry. 
4 pp. 8'% x 11. Building Chemicals Corporation, 51 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

WEISWAY CABINET SHOWERS.—Brochure _illus- 
trating and describing the Weisway line of cabinet 
showers, fixtures and accessories. Included are illus- 
trations of a number of practical space saving ar- 
rangements for complete bathrooms. 12 pp. 81/2 x 11. 
Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Cabinet Shower Division, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

USS STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING GUIDE.—New 
brochure covering the various types of roofing prod- 
ucts made by United States Steel Corporation Sub- 
sidiaries. It includes pictorial presentation of many 
types of sheet metal roofing and siding, together with 
accessories, as well as useful tables of roofing infor- 
mation. 24 pp. 8! x 11. United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Subsidiaries, P. O. Box 176, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AFTER TEN YEARS—THE-SERVICE RECORD OF 
INCOR 24-HOUR CEMENT.—New brochure, 
dealing with the subject of Incor 24-Hour cement, 


illustrates numerous concrete structures, bridges, 
roads, etc. as a record of service to show the strength 
and durability of Incor concrete after a decade of 
use. 40 pp. 8% x 11. Lone Star Cement Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

WHEN VACATIONS FALL.—Attractive brochure 
dealing with the subject of vacation cottages pre- 
sents a number of exterior and interior designs ac- 
companied by floor plans. Photographs of various 
types of Celotex insulated cottages are also shown. 
Construction combining Celotex Vaporseal insulating 
sheathing and Celotex interior finish is taken up in a 
general way. Reproductions of various finishes in 
plank and tile and building board are shown together 
with mouldings and ornaments. 16 pp. 812 x 11. The 
Celotex Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

BAR-OX FORMULA “97.”—Folder with descriptive 
and specification data covering a treatment for rusted 
iron and steel, to neutralize the corrosive action of the 
rust ordinarily not removed from the average iron or 
steel surface before painting. 4 pp. 8'% x 11. The 
Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

F & L DE LUXE KITCHEN UNITS.—A. I. A. File 
No. 35-c-12. Catalog No. 237 shows a wide variety of 
suggested kitchen cabinet installations for homes, 
apartments, hotels, etc., accompanied by typical floor 
plans. Various sections and accessories are illustrated 
separately. Specifications. 16 pp. 81% x 11. Farley & 
Loetscher Mfg. Co., Specialty Division, Dubuque, 
lowa. 

Published by the same firm, “Veribrite Sinks.” Folder 
Wlustrating in colors various styles of Veribrite por- 
celain enameled cabinet sinks. Descriptive informa- 
tion. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 

“Custombilt Cabinet and Sink Tops.” Folder with 
detail drawings and descriptive data covering a line 
of cabinet and sink tops designed by Tracy for De 
Luxe kitchen cabinet units. 4 pp. 82x 11. 

CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT.—Condensed 
catalog listing and illustrating a wide range of light- 
ing equipment for theatres, motion pictures, univer- 
sities, schools, hotels, etc. Price list. Indexed. 16 pp. 
8’ x 11. Century Lighting Equipment, Inc., 419 
W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “Lekolites by Century.” 
Folder describing a new type of incandescent Leko- 
lites for motion picture studios, small theatres, night 
clubs, outdoor precision flood lighting, etc. 4 pp. 
814 x 11. 

“Fresnelites.” Folder devoted to the subject of win- 
dow lighting with Fresnelites. Heat-resisting glass 
color slide and lamp data. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 

PLANNING A GENERAL ELECTRIC KITCHEN. 
—A. I. A. File No. 35-c-1. Valuable reference guide 
presenting the principles and practices followed by 
the General Electric Kitchen Planning Division in a 
manner that simplifies their application to all types 
of residences and apartments. A full line of electrical 
kitchen equipment and cabinets is illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail. 32 pp. 8% x 11. General Electric 
Institute, Kitchen Planning Division, Nela Park, 
E. Cleveland, Ohio. 

HOW TO PROFIT WITH AIR EXPRESS.—Folder 
describing the advantages of making deliveries via air 
express and air-rail express. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., Air Express Division, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 34, Advertising Section) 
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New draughting papers, tools and techniques 
required a new drawing pencil to make them com- 
pletely effective. In producing Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” 
TURQUOISE, Eagle scientists achieved a standard of 
point strength, smoothness, blueprinting quality, and 
accurate grading unique in lead pencil manufacture. 


| GoW 0):(@) 010) (<) SHE =To (ol o Moy MEd eX= MB WMO obN (0) be 0D b'AE-) oLe(ol-To Mle pae Co (-1-) 
is made from a separate formula of graphite and 
clay. The leads are waxed for smoothness alone 

never to create two or more grades from one formula. 


An impervious coating on the leads seals in the lubri- 
cating waxes against absorption by the wood, so 


NEW 
DRAUGHTING 
TECHNIQUES 


that neither time nor changes of temperature affect 
the smoothness or the writing quality of TURQUOISE. 


| So) a => 43 co MM ofo) bol MEN-10d-) ole ide WMD Xo Cog (-M-MEE ole (-yohi-tc EME-I0) 01:04 
Jolo) oXo bb ole ms o) uolel=s-t- a 4:3 Co (MK -1o Co Mob ole Mkt dolole ME-Lo lB bol-1-) oot aed 0) bg 
that they combine their full strength against breakage. 


And the intense opacity of every TURQUOISE line in 
sures perfect blueprints direct from the pencil drawing. 


Write for free sample in any grade, mentioning 


this publication and the name of your supplier. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 703 East 13th Street, New York 


Moca, EAGLE “Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE  @ <= 2H 
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Courtesy U.S. Plywood Co. 


TEGO-BONDING 


MEANS EXPOSURE- 
PROOF PLYWOOD 


F Lywoop that is really proof to 
water, weather and mold has be- 
come an established commercial 


product in the past two years. 


fa Bl ° ° on » =i 
lego-bonding,—gluing with dry resin 
film adhesive,.—has made the avail- 


ability of such a material a fact. 


Tego-bonded ply wood offers not merely 
improved resistance to moisture and 
exposure breakdown. It offers perma- 
nent assurance against delamination 
due to glue deterioration, whether 
from water, climate changes or mold 


growth. 


Tego Resin Film is manufactured by 
The Resinous Products and Chemical 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESINOUS PRODUCTS 















































PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 32) 


SCAMMELL’S FIBRE-BACK AND PLAIN METAL 
LATH.—A. I. A. File No. 20-b-12. Catalog No. 3 
describing the advantages of a type of fibre-back and 
plain expanded metal lath for interior walls and ceil- 
ings, and for stucco for residences, schools, clubs, 
apartments, churches, office buildings, hotels, stores, 
etc. Specifications. 20 pp. 7% x 10%. Chas. H. 
Scammell Co., Inc., 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


SHEET COPPER HANDBOOK.—A. I. A. File No. 
12-a-34. Second Edition. A valuable handbook of data 
on the application of sheet copper in the construc- 
tion of buildings. The sections of the book dealing 
with the treatment of copper work, cleaning, color- 
ing and finishing, lead-coated copper, etc., have been 
revised. Sections on termite and lightning protection 
have been added. Details for reglet and for batten 
seam roofing construction have been modified. In- 
cluded are standard specifications for sheet-copper 
work covering in detail roofing, flashings, roof-drain- 
age, etc., together with a large number of detail 
drawings, charts, tabular matter, etc. Indexed. 128 
pp. 8% x 11. Copies of this book are available for 
distribution to architects and engineers who make 
application on their letterheads direct to Copper and 
Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

MIKOLITE—THE CORK-LIKE MINERAL INSU- 
LATION.—A. I. A. File No. 37-b-5, 21-g, 21-a-6, 
27-b. Illustrated catalog announcing the introduction 
of and describing Mikolite, a cork-like mineral insula- 
tion, and a wide range of insulating and acoustical 
products developed from this mineral. 16 pp. 
814 x 11. Mikolite Co., 1317 Union Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


SIMEON HELLER, Architect, 39-22 Main Street, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

WESALO-WEINSHANKER, Architects, Rooms 908- 
909, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. (Data on store 
fronts, small homes, and commercial buildings, and 
for A. I. A. file.) 

ROBERT M. BENARDEAU, Engineer, P. O. Box 
1704, Tulsa, Okla. (Data on log cabins, sectionally 
built dwellings and light buildings.) 

L. WILLIAM HUBER, Draftsman, 4841 Anderson 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. (Data on small homes and 
residences. ) 

R. PAUL SHADE, Draftsman, 1109 Darrow Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. (Data for A. I. A. files.) 

WILLIAM J. LANCE, Designer, 2336 Chickasaw 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Data on residential and 
apartment construction, for A. I. A. file.) 


"HENRY DIVOLD, Student, 127 St. John’s Road, 


Glebe, N. S. W., Australia. (Data on opera houses, 
hotels, air conditioning and acoustics. ) 

OFICINA DE ARQUITECTURA HOSPITAL GEN- 
ERAL, Calle del Dv. Pasteur y Calzada de la Piedad, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. (Data and samples on hospi- 
tal equipment, building materials, etc.) 

EMANUEL KAHN, Draftsman, 3530 Douglas Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. (Data for A. I. A. file.) 
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Data Sheets on shingles 


1% Data Sheets in full natural 
colors... by Don Graf 


HAT style of asbestos-cement shingles 
approximates the exposure to the 
weather of wood siding shingles ? How can 
a random effect be obtained with asbestos- 
cement shingles? How can monotony in 
texture be avoided ? Is there a type of these 
shingles suitable in scale for moderate and 
small buildings? What is the most durable 
covering known for pitehed roofs ? 





These and hundreds of other questions are 
answered by Don Graf in his new set of Data 
Sheets on K & M “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles — the first time shingles have ever 
been treated in this manner. The shingles are 
reproduced in their true natural colors — 
another innovation of great value. 


You will find a set of these new sheets con- 
stantly useful. Every office needs several sets. 
They are free —send for them now. 


& g s © Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Penna. 


Please send me free sets of Don Graf’s new Data 
Sheets on Architectural Shingles. 














Name of Firm 





Address 








| am an Architect Draftsman Engineer. 























FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PeNcIL Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


POSITION WANTED: Senior draftsman, age 28, 12 
years’ practical architectural experience and three 
years of engineering work. Skilled in new and old 
work of various types. Good inside and outside man. 
Wishes position or will consider partnership with 
architect or engineer. Will invest some money if 
necessary. Frank Poplansky, 2772 W. 36th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED: Salesman. Building material 
and specialty experience. Technical degree. Engineer- 
ing training. Good designer, renderer, estimator, with 
car. Age 40. National trade knowledge. Must be worth 
while salary and commission. E. R. Carroll, 2350 
Crescent St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

FREE-LANCE WORK WANTED: Young man, 24, 
High School education. Graduate of Mechanic’s In- 
stitute, desires work as architectural photographer. 
Have complete outfit and three years’ experience in 
this work. Will accept permanent position. D. Schoen- 
feld, 820 McDonald Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AGENT WANTED: Mural painter of established rep- 
utation, versatile, resourceful, wishes to form con- 
nection with person of refinement to act agent in es- 
tablishing contacts with architects and others who 
may require mural art work. One who is either an 
architect or has been long connected with the archi- 
tectural profession or the allied profession of inte- 
rior design and decoration. Box No. 602. 

WANTED: Position leading to partnership with estab- 
lished architect who needs man capable of taking 
charge of designing, delineation, working drawings, 
specification writing, contact work, etc. Architectural 
graduate of Big Ten University with Master’s degree 
from Harvard, age 33. Married, Christian, 10 years’ 
experience. Employed as supervising architect with 
Government. Will consider any locality. Box No. 603. 

WANTED: First class draftsman experienced on school 
work. Please state experience, schooling and salary 
expected. R. V. Arnold, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, 20 years of age, 
high school graduate—student of architectural de- 
signing at present—desires position in architect’s of- 
fice, contractor or other allied line. Small salary to 
start. Box No. 605. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural engineer and 
constructor of industrial buildings, designer and spe- 
cialist of abattoirs, meat packing and cold storage 
plants, familiar with bakery and dairy layouts, agri- 
cultural buildings, schools and hospitals, etc., would 
like to join architectural or construction engineering 
firm where fairness, efficiency and experience is ap- 
preciated. Box No. 606. 

POSITION WANTED: Estimator and supervisor of 
construction work, 13 years’ experience in general, 
alterations, store, residential work and architectural 
drafting. Age 32. Seeks position with opportunity. 
Box No. 607. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman wishes 
position. A middle-aged man with 25 years’ experi- 
ence on designing, detailing, working up sketches, 
drawings, etc., having worked on all classes of build- 
ings. Can give the best of references. L. M. Spitznas, 

101 Morris Street, Morristown, N. J. 





POSITION WANTED: Leading to possible partnership 
with established architect. Age 41, married, three 
years of Beaux Arts training, 23 years’ experience 
with leading architects of middle west, 5 years as 
“Associate” licensed architect for 14 years; member 
of A.I.A. At present holding position as chief of 
drafting room. Capable of designing and carrying 
sketches through to complete working drawings. 
Have some ability in prospectuses, also sound knowl- 
edge of business procedure. Will consider any locality 
depending on future prospects. Box No. 608. 

FREE-LANCE WORK WANTED: Graduate of com- 
mercial art course. Very reasonable charge. Robert 
Lerner, 3409 W. Roosevelt Place, Chicago, III. 

POSITION WANTED: Draftsman, University grad- 
uate, 16 years’ experience with residential and com- 
mercial work and with practically all types of build- 
ings. Good designer. Can carry the work through 
from sketches to completion. Consider any location. 
Box No. 609. 

POSITION WANTED: Architect. Registered. Assoc. 
A.I.A., 47, married. Past five years traveling sales 
representative. Eastern district. National AAA manu- 
facturer. Successful sales record. Best habits. Excel- 
lent references. Good personality. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with flat and structural glass industry and allied 
lines. Desires change July 1st for personal reasons. 
Salary $265 per month and usual expenses. No com- 
missions. Box No. 610. 

POSITION WANTED: Two-year engineering course 
at college; graduate of International Correspondence 
School in architecture; two years’ experience as 
draftsman and building inspector, now permanently 
employed, wishes to locate with an architect in New 
York or Philadelphia where he may complete his 
architectural course. Box No. 612. 

FOREIGN POST WANTED: With corporate or politic 
body. Young architect, 27 years of age, actual con- 
struction experience in field—practical and theoretical 
knowledge of architectural engineering—steel and 
concrete design—member of American Concrete In- 
stitute. Available July Sth. Box No. 613. 

POSITION WANTED: Stenographer-Secretary, em- 
ployed in engineering office on specifications, etc., 
desirous of obtaining employment with engineer or 
architect in New York City. Box No. 610. 

POSITION WANTED: Interior architect and space 
eficiency engineer desires position with large corpora- 
tion. Survey, design, planning and superintendence. 
Charles H. Puls, 3 Sherwood Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, age 21, desires 
position in architect’s office. Completed two years at 
Cooper Union. Willing to start in any capacity. Abe 
Kaplan, 345 East 35th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED: Mature architect, graduate of 
University of Munich, desires opportunity for cre- 
ative design and supervision of building construction. 
Excellent credentials. Richard A. Linhof, 8528-118th 
Street, Richmond Hill, Queens, N. Y. Telephone, 
Cleveland 3-4525. 

WANTED: Firm in middle west desires services of 
graduate mechanical engineer with experience in 
modern school design. Must be able to execute all 
mechanical work involved, including layout, design, 
drafting, and specification writing. Architectural 
drafting ability also considered. Minimum of six 
months’ work. Box No. 611. 

FREE-LANCE ARTIST: Expert letterer, sign painter 
and colorist. New York City. Box No. 604. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman, 6 

years’ drafting experience, 2 years’ college architec- 

ture, 3 years’ evening school. Box No. 611. 
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Awards Announced by 
American Academy in Rome 


On May 17th the American Academy 
in Rome made its annual awards to 
the winners of Competitions in Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Painting, and Sculpture. 

Richard Gardner Hartshorne, Jr., 
was awarded the Katherine Edwards 
Gordon Fellowship in Architecture. 
He is twenty-four years old and now 
resides at 28 Pilgrim Road, Melrose, 
Mass. He spent two years at Bowdoin 
College before going to Yale where he 
will be graduated with a B.Arch. in 
June. 

Richard Hartshorne’s design was 
selected from those of nine final com- 
petitors chosen, in turn, from 97 en- 
trants, and the problem, which ran 
for four weeks, was “A Museum of 
Art.” 

The Architectural Jury consisted of 
John Russell Pope, William Mitchell 
Kendall, Louis Ayres, James Kellum 
Smith, and Edgar I. Williams. 

Joseph Frank Balis of Pennsylvania 
State College and John J. Brady of 
Manhattan College received Honor- 
able Mentions. 

John Finley Kirkpatrick of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, received the Award in 
Landscape Architecture. He is twenty- 
five years old and was graduated from 
Cornell University with a B.Arch. 
last year. 

The final competitors in this field 
numbered three who had been chosen 
from 20 entrants. Four weeks were 
allowed for the solution of the prob- 
lem, which called for the development 
of a large tract of land as a high class 
residential district. 

An Honorable Mention was given to 
Ray O. Kusche of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Jury consisted of Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Charles Downing Lay, Henry 
V. Hubbard, Charles N. Lowrie, and 
Richard C. Murdock. 

The Painting Award went to Clif- 
ford Edgar Jones of Kolomo, Indiana. 
Twenty-one years old, he will be 
graduated this June from the John 
Herron Art School in Indiana. ‘“‘Car- 
nival” was the title of his painting. 

First Honorable Mention went to 
Norman S. Curtis, also of the John 
Herron Art School. Other Honorable 
Mentions were given to Samuel 
Bookatz of Cleveland, Ohio; Robert 
C. Burns of Maplewood, N. J.; and 
Oke G. Nordgren of Washington, 
D. C. 

The Jury consisted of Barry Faulk- 
ner, Thomas La Farge, Clifford Beal, 
Francis §. Bradford, and Mahroni 
Young. 

John Amore of New York City 
was given the Rome Prize in Sculp- 
ture for his statue “Iris Creating the 
Rainbow.” He has received most of 








his training at the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design and is.twenty-five 
years old. In 1935 he was awarded the 
Paris Prize. 

Honorable Mentions in~ Sculpture 


“were given to Joseph Coppolino of 


New York City and George Kratina 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Jury consisted of Herbert 
Adams, James E. Fraser, John Greg- 
ory, Walter Hancock, and Adolph A. 
Weinman. The estimated value of 
each of these four Fellowships is about 
$2,000 a year for two years, beginning 
October Ist, 1937. The Competitions 
are open to unmarried male citizens of 
the United States not over thirty. 

Next month Penem Ports will 
publish a full account of the awards, 
including illustrations of the winning 
designs. 


Francis J. Plym 
Fellowship Awarded 


The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois announced, recently, 
that Harris A. Kemp has been awarded 
the twenty-fourth Francis J. Plym 
Fellowship in Architecture. The value 
of the Fellowship is $1,200 to be used 
toward defraying the expenses for one 
year in Europe for the study of archi- 
tecture. 

The problem for the two exercises 
which made up the competition con- 
sisted of the design of “‘A City Music 
Garden.” 

Harris Kemp holds a B.S. and M.S. 
in Architecture, both received from 
the University of Illinois. Last year, 
in collaboration with D. G. Connally, 
he won First Prize in the Southern 
Division PeNcm Pornts-Portland 
Cement Association Concrete House 
Competition. 


Steel Institute 








Harris A. Kemp, winner of twenty- 
fourth Francis J. Plym Fellowship 
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Bridge Competition 


For the ninth consecutive year the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion will award prizes to the most 
beautiful bridges built of steel in the 
United States. The announcement of 
the selections for this year will be 
made next month by a jury of na- 
tionally known architects and engi- 
neers appointed for that purpose. 
Photographs of all bridges to be sub- 
mitted in the competition must be 
received by the Institute at its execu- 
tive offices, 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., not later than June 19. 

There will be three prize winners, 
selected from bridges of three differ- 
ent groups. Group A _ will include 
bridges costing $1,000,000 or more 
to build; group B will include bridges 
costing between $250,000 and $1,- 
000,000, and group C will include 
those bridges costing less than $250,- 
000. Only bridges opened to traffic 
during the calendar year 1936 will be 
eligible. Those bridges selected as the 
most beautiful in each group will later 
be decorated with a stainless steel 
plaque donated by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. 


Two Ion Lewis 
Scholarships Awarded 


Arthur Riehl, a graduate from the 
School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts at the University of Oregon in 
1934, has been awarded the Ion Lewis 
Traveling Scholarship in Architecture, 
amounting to $1,000. 

Mr. Riehl received his Master of 
Architecture degree from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for 
work done in 1935-36. His Thesis was 
a Radio Broadcasting Station, for 
which he received much commenda- 
tion. 

Harold Onstad, formerly a student 
in the School of Architecture and Al- 
lied Arts at the University of Oregon, 
has been awarded the Ion Lewis 
Special Scholarship in Architecture, 
amounting to $100. 

These awards were made possible by 
the endowment given the University 
of Oregon by Ion Lewis, well known 
Portland Architect and member of the 
firm of Whidden & Lewis. The special 
purpose of the endowment was to aid 
Oregon students of architecture—that 
the architecture of Oregon may 
benefit thereby. 

This award was made by the Man- 
aging Committee of the Ion Lewis 
Scholarship in Architecture, which is 
made up of A. Glenn Stanton, Chair- 
man, Hollis E. Johnston and Ellis F. 
Lawrence, and is the first Special 
award which has been made by the 
Committee. 














Potomac Patter by 
Alexander Richter 


The economy drive is making itself 
felt in many of the government agen- 
cies where many of our brethren of 
the T-square and triangle are em- 
ployed. The Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department, which for 
three years has proved itself a haven 
for dispossessed architects, engineers, 
and draftsmen, had a major contrac- 
tion last week, when 210 of the fra- 
ternity were thrust into the not too 
eager arms of private practice. In- 
cluded in this last exodus were almost 
all of the so-called ‘Prima Donnas”— 
the term bestowed on the score or so 
of consulting architects who were 
called in to contribute their talents in 
the early part of the Procurement Di- 
vision’s emergency program. This pro- 
gram, formulated in the early part of 
34, envisioned a new post office in 
every congressional district in our 
broad land, to be dedicated with the 
proper fanfare before the *36 election. 
Approximately sixty-five per cent of 
this has been completed. In an inter- 
view with a committee representing 
the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists, and Technicians, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Reynolds stated that the remaining 
body of the emergency planning staff 
would probably be fired in a month. 

The Suburban Resettlement Admin- 
istration has also been contracting, 


and men have been leaving there in a 
slow but regular trickle. Greenbelt, 
the planned community designed and 


erected by Resettlement in _ nearby 
Maryland, is 95% completed and 
tenants will begin moving in about 
the end of the summer. The writer 
visited there last week and recom- 
mends a pilgrimage to all those inter- 
ested in garden cities. 

Allie Freed, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Recovery, and 
president of a building corporation 
constructing a planned community 
in nearby Virginia, has announced 
that due to the demand indicated for 
space there he will increase the number 
of living units from 539 to 745. In 
passing, it might be mentioned that 
Allen Kemstra, George Brown, Sam 
Rotensky, and most of the other ar- 
chitects on the planning staff of this 
project were all formerly with Subur- 
ban Resettlement. 

_To the many technicians who have 
taken root in Washington during the 
past three years, the one ray of hope 
in an otherwise bleak horizon is the 
Wagner-Steagall housing bill. Passage 
of the Act would automatically create 
a Federal Housing Authority, and 
provide jobs for many about to leave 
their present temporary berths. While 
expectations were strong a_ few 


months back, emphasis on Federal 
budget balancing has made friends of 
the Act openly dubious of its passage. 
Without a favorable token from the 
Great Father in the White House, 
housing for low income groups will 
still remain a political football instead 
of a reality. 

A somewhat amusing situation has 
developed here in connection with the 
proposed new office building for the 
C. I. O., the labor organization headed 
by John L. Lewis which has prac- 
tically eclipsed the American Federa- 
tion of Labor both in numbers and 
prestige. The local Building Trades 
Council are all officially still loyal to 
the American Federation of Labor and 
quite a number of prominent contrac- 
tors have decided to avoid bidding on 
the job because of labor battles they 
predict will develop during its con- 
struction. Judging by the recent per- 
formances of the redoubtable Mr. 
Lewis, he may very well get his build- 
ing and convert the Building Trades 
Council to C. I. O. during the interim 
of its construction. 

The first round of the great Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Design battle has 
been won by the “‘peepul.” As a result 
of the great deluge of delegations, let- 
ters, resolutions, petitions, etc., show- 
ered upon the Committee, Congress, 
and the President, it appears that the 
proposed site, i. e. the Tidal Basin, 
will not be used, and it seems probable 
that John Russell Pope may not have 
his latest Pantheon built. Many here 
feel that it is unfortunate that a simi- 
lar public campaign can not be logi- 
cally launched against the new Andy 
Mellon Pantheon also designed by the 
aforementioned J. R. Pope. It is 
amazing how deadly fifteen or twenty 
very large, pedantically classic build- 
ings can become when closely grouped 
in a single city. 


Book Reviews 


THe LaNnpscaPpE OF ENGLAND, by 
Charles Bradley Ford. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 67 pages and 
135 illustrations, 6144” x 9”. $3.75. 


Not only because England is more 
easily reached than certain countries 
of Continental Europe do Americans 
each year throng to English cities and 
country towns. Apart from the feel- 
ing, somewhat approaching nostalgia, 
for a land from which our American 
civilization directly derives, there is 
the sameness of language, of customs, 
and the sameness of almost everything 
else, but all this presented in a version 
which is generally fresh and new. 
Then, too, there is the rarely beautiful 
English country, no more beautiful 
perhaps than much of our own, but 
possessing the charm which comes 
when for some fifteen centuries it has 
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been the home of a virile and powerful 
race; a country of noble cities, charm- 
ing old-world villages, old churches. 
and old homes, and even in these hur- 
ried and hectic days possessed of a well 
suited peace and age-long tranquillity 
which are new to many Americans. 

As one volume of the “English Life 
Series,’ Mr. Charles Bradley Ford pre- 
sents this study of English Landscape. 
He deals but briefly with various mat- 
ters which receive more detailed treat- 
ment in other volumes, for Village 
Churches, Old Country Houses, Ca- 
thedrals, and antiquities of many 
kinds are subjects which demand 
treatment rather beyond the scope of 
any one work, but which are touched 
upon and rather more than suggested 
in Mr. Ford’s pages. 


The traveler in England is brought 
at every step to a realization that his- 
tory is expressed in the work of man, 
and that in a country where there is 
not the continual tearing down and 
re-building which go on in America, 
such work, often centuries old, ex- 
presses more than could be conveyed 
in mere words. In many a country 
village one realizes more fully than 
ever before that human life involves 
long continuity, and when one enters 
some ancient cathedral or some vener- 
able abbey it is to remember that many 
centuries have passed since their stones 
were quarried from the hills and built 
into their enduring walls. 


To add to the volume’s value to 
travelers who may have more than a 
passing or casual interest in architec- 
ture, there are included maps of the 
counties, while the index is an aid in 
finding upon the maps the places men- 
tioned in the text. 


PERSPECTIVE, by Frank Medworth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 
Price $6.00. 


Drawing upon many years experience 
as a teacher and examiner of art and 
draftsmanship, Frank Medworth pre- 
sents this very useful collection of 
explanations and problems as being of 
structural importance to pictorial de- 
signers and, at the same time, as a way 
of encouraging more intelligent and 
enterprising analysis in drawing. 

Beginning with a short review of 
geometry and the first laws of per- 
spective, the treatise continues in an 
extremely logical fashion, treating 
each geometric mass in order and at 
length combining them in a multitude 
of ways so as to form the desired re- 
sult. Shades and shadows in artificial 
and natural light are discussed. A few 
of the other subjects are trees, hills, 
vaulting, reflections, and sky. 

All problems are described in the 
simplest of descriptive forms and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 





